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ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY AND THE BIBLIOGRAPH- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


BY W. I. WAY. 


SUBJECT so important as English Bibliography 

cannot be without interest to readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. ‘The arrival of the Transactions 
of the Bibliographical Society (London), Parts I and 
II, therefore, presents a favorable opportunity to offer 
some comments on this much neglected subject, and 
these comments, which must needs be of a general 
character owing to limit of space, will be based largely 
on the ‘‘ Transactions’’ before us. In France Bibliog- 
raphy has been treated comprehensively by special 
students from an early day, but in England the new 
Society finds the field practically unexplored. We may 
properly expect very beneficial results to follow the 
organization of this Society ; indeed, it could hardly 
be otherwise with such names as W. A. Copinger, 
Richard Garnett, A. H. Huth, Talbot B. Reed, F. S. 
Ellis, J. H. Slater, Henry R. Tedder, Henry B. 
Wheatley, and C. T. Jacobi of the Whittingham Press, 
among its officers and members. 

It may be well to state here the objects of the 
Society, as set forth in its rules: 

(a.) The acquisition of information upon subjects 
connected with Bibliography. 

(6.) The promotion and encouragement of Biblio- 
graphical studies and researches. 

(c.) The printing and publishing of works con- 
nected with Bibliography. 

(d.) The formation of a Bibliographical library. 

The membership is not limited to England, as any- 
one may join on the payment of a guinea ($5.25) as 
annual subscription, if his name is proposed and sec- 
onded by two members of the Society. And this fee 
includes all the ordinary publications of the Society, 
which, in themselves, are worth more than a guinea 
to anyone who is at all interested in the subject. 

In the first number of the ‘‘ Transactions ’’ we find 
the President’s Inaugural Address, delivered in Novem- 
ber, 1892; Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s paper on ‘‘ The 
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Present Condition of English Bibliography,’’ read in 
December ; and Mr. F. Madan’s paper on ‘‘ Method in 
Bibliography’’; Mr. Stephen Aldrich’s paper on 
‘‘Incunabula’’ (cradle-books) ; and Mr. H. S. Ash- 
bee’s paper on ‘‘ The Iconography of Don Quixote,’’ 
read at the monthly meetings in January, February 
and March, 1893. 

In his Inaugural Address President Copinger 
modestly refers to his love of books and his desire that 
they may be brought to the knowledge of all — ‘‘ that 
literary men may be assisted in their labor and be 
saved from unnecessary toil.’’ He then proceeds to 
outline, or rather to indicate, what should be _ the 


| general objects and basis of work of the Society. 
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First, as to the term ‘‘ Bibliography’’ he quotes 
Doctor Murray, who defines it to be ‘‘the systematic 
description and history of books, their authorship, 
printing, publication, editions, etc.’’; but which, in 
its broader modern sense, he divides into two main 
branches, the one having to do with the ‘‘study of 
the bodies of books,’’ the other as the ‘‘study of 
their minds.’’ 

Dibdin and Lowndes, who did much admirable 
work in their several ways, built but a slender founda- 
tion for the modern bibliographer to erect his more 
permanent structure upon. Their work ‘‘ lacked the 
accurate principle’’ which is the requirement of our 
later day. 

Mr. Copinger believes that the first work demand- 
ing the attention of the Bibliographical Society should 
be a ‘‘ Catalogue of the literature of the nation, with 
an indication of its precise nature, and where it can be 
found.’’ This ‘‘ catalogue of the literature of the 
nation ’’ should include the books printed in English 
in the United Kingdom, or all books printed in 
English, whether at home orabroad. Soit will be seen 
at a glance that the Society has set itself a task of no 
mean proportions. Yet the magnitude of the under- 
taking can be the better understood perhaps when it 
is remembered that the catalogue made by the late 
Mr. William Blades of the works issued from the 
Caxton Press represented alone the labor of years. 
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There were about 1,500 printers at work in the 
fifteenth century, and about 236 different places where 
printing presses had been established before the year 
1500. Many of these printers used ‘‘a variety of 
types, and what is wanted is not merely a specimen of 
each press, but of each identifiable type of each press 
with a date appended to it.’’ So thinks Mr. Copinger ; 
and with reference to the printers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury this detail information is desirable, but if the work 
were thus carried through the succeeding centuries 
much of it would prove uninteresting and valueless. 
As a result of President Copinger’s address a Standing 
Committee was appointed to consider the matter of 
making a supplement to Hain’s ‘‘ Repertorium Biblio- 
graphicum.’’ 'The need of this supplement may be 
appreciated when it is understood that of the fifteenth 
century books in the British Museum, Hain’s book 
embraces only about three-fourths of the titles. Mr. 
Copinger’s address is supplemented by a list of the 
printed sources from which collections toward a sup- 
plement to Hain might be compiled. 

As its title indicates, Mr. Wheatley’s address sets 
forth the present condition of English Bibliography, 
and makes suggestions for the future. As no one can 
touch the subject of English Bibliography without 
recognizing the work done by the late Mr. Henry 
Bradshaw, so Mr. Wheatley pays his tribute to the 
memory of this most remarkable man. He shows how 
in the hands of the late librarian of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, the subject of Bibliography was capable of 
rising to a higher level than ‘‘ descriptive science.’’ 
Mr. Bradshaw’s knowledge was so “‘ full and accurate 
that by a process of reasoning he was able to indicate 
where certain unique manuscripts were to be found, 
although unknown to their own custodians.’’ But, as 
often happens, those who know the most of a given 
subject are too modest to make their information avail- 
able, and this is the work the Society has set itself. 

A society may, with better authority than an indi- 
vidual, tell where to draw the lines. So America may 
be able to ascertain about where it should stand in 
an English Bibliography compiled in England. Mr. 
Wheatley’s notion is that those American authors 
whose fame has not penetrated to the British Isles, 
might be omitted with advantage. So we may need a 
Bibliographical Society of our own some day. 

In a small way the Grolier Club of New York has 
made a very creditable contribution to English Biblio- 
graphy by the publication of its ‘‘Catalogue of Original 
and Early Editions of Some of the Poetical and Prose 
Works of English Writers from Langland to Wither.’’ 
This work was prepared for the use and guidance of 
collectors of old English books, and besides being a 
most excellent specimen of bookmaking it is bound 
to demand some recognition at the hands of the Bib- 
liographical Society. Those who are at all interested 
in the subject may be glad to know that copies are in 
the Lenox, Astor and Columbia College Libraries of 
New York; the Princeton University Library ; Yale 





and Harvard ; Boston Public Library; and the New- 
berry of Chicago. In a small way, the ‘‘ Catalogue of 
First Editions of American Authors,’’ lately compiled 
and published by Mr. Herbert Stewart Stone, of Chi- 
cago, must turn the attention of collectors of Americana 
to the subject. We fancy it was difficult for Mr. Stone 
to tell where to draw the line at times, as his book is 
as remarkable for its sins of omission as commission. 
But the book is invaluable, and is a step in the right 
direction, and future editions will contain many 
important additions. Besides, it will form a basis for 
the student who cares to treat the subject more scien- 
tifically and comprehensively. 
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THE COLOR PRESS FOR NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 
BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 
HE problem of printing newspapers in several 
colors in a consecutive- simultaneous manner, 
and at a rapid rate of speed, has been reasonably and 
practically solved by the productions which have of 
late been given to the public by a number of progress- 
ive newspaper publishers here and in Europe. Some 
of the examples of workmanship may be rated as 
better than others; but this fact may be ascribed to 
surrounding circumstances, or to the mechanical lati- 
tude allowed the workmen employed on the machines. 
Among the real pioneers in this movement to give 
colored illustrated news to their readers, and thereby 
distance their competitors in newspaperdom, may be 
mentioned Le Petite Journal, of Paris, France; the 
Million, of London, England; the J/nzter Ocean, of 
Chicago ; the Recorder and the World, of New York. 
The first two newspapers named are printed on 
‘‘Marinoni’’ presses; the /zter Ocean on a ‘‘Scott’’; 
the Recorder on a ‘‘ Hoe,’’ and the World on a single 
‘*Scott’’ machine. All these color presses are run at 
a rapid rate of speed, and are fed and printed from the 
web, the mechanism employed to regulate the paper 
tension being largely relied upon to feed the continuous 
sheet to register all colors from first to last. The World 
press being a ‘‘single’’ size —that is, its cylinders are 
made for only two pages wide, instead of for three 
or four pages, as is usual — it must necessarily be run 
at a much greater rate of speed than others in order to 
get out on time its enormous circulation. Briefly 
stated, the machine runs at a speed of 15,000 copies, 
four-page, in four or five colors, perfected, per hour, 
which is not only an interesting but a wonderful sight 
to behold when in operation. ; 
Some few press builders had faith in the possibility 
of constructing machines adapted for rapid chromatic 
printing, but were met with objections to this end by 
the makers of printing inks and doubtful publishers, 
who scoffed at the idea as preposterous. Only a 
couple of years ago the writer had a conversation with 
a leading salesman of one of the press builders in New 
York, who said he could then build and place a color 
newspaper press if he was only sure that inks could be 
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manufactured to dry with the speed desired. He was 
then assured that there would be no difficulty when the 
time would come to start printing. This simple 
instance of doubt will serve to show on what a slender 
thread then hung the possible advancement of the daily 
newspaper in the matter of colored illustration. 

Those who are familiar with the ordinary makes of 
newspaper web printing presses know something of 
their great size and mechanism; but when three or 
four more colors, with their respective plate and print- 
ing cylinders, ink fountains and rollers are added, 
inclusive of the necessary mechanical parts to perfect 
its working detail, some idea of the magnitude of the 
color press may be conceived. 

Let me give a brief outline of the newspaper color 
press now in use in the World pressroom. The ma- 
chine was built specially for this newspaper by Walter 
Scott & Co., and differs from any other in use. It con- 
sists of an under and an upper press, both distinct in 
their working parts, as each carries a separate web of 
paper when printing forms of eight pages. These are 
collected by special mechanism at the proper place, 
run into the folder and there counted and delivered in 
the usual manner of web presses. When desirable a 
four, eight or a sixteen page paper can be turned out 
on the same machine by a simple device and a change 
of imposition of the plates. 

The under division of this color press is reserved 
for reading matter to be printed in black or any other 
color of ink, or, indeed, two colors of ink. ‘The upper 
division may justly be named the color press, and con- 
sists of plate and printing cylinders for double sets of 
plates to be printed in black ink ; above these is a plate 
cylinder for yellow ; above this is another plate cylin- 
der for red; parallel with this is a plate cylinder for 
gray —these three sets of color cylinders revolve and 
impress their several colors on the paper which runs 
around and over a cylinder three times their diameter ; 
this cylinder, therefore, supplies the printing surface 
for these three colors. ‘The sheet of paper is then car- 
ried down in its course to the parallel tier of the yellow, 
where it passes between the plate and printing cylin- 
ders of the blue color ; from there it passes around and 
under another large cylinder on which the cylinder 
carrying the key-plates and text of the illustrations in 
black are impressed, thereby perfecting the colored 
designs. Continuing its course, the printed sheet is 
carried up an inclined frame to the collecting cylinders, 
where it is conducted to the folding and cutting cylin- 
ders and rapidly passed out to the fly-box in perfect 
form. ‘The webs of paper are fed in from the back end 
of the machine, one above the other, and have their 
respective tension devices for controlling the flow of the 
sheet. 

Separate color fountains, with good-sized ink distrib- 
uting cylinders, are attached to each color division of 
the machine. These are fully equipped with vibrating 


and form rollers, which can be set to a nice degree of 
accuracy. ‘The plates used on the upper division of 
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the press are electrotypes, while those used on the under 
one are stereotypes. The former plates are made in 
the usual way, flat, and afterward passed through a 
curving device, which gives them the shape of the 
plate cylinders of the press. Here the greatest care 
must be exercised in order that the plates be not curved 
out of the true line of the circle. 

Making ready on a press of this kind is no easy 
matter ; first, because the space allowed for working 
about the cylinders is very limited, and secondly because 
all cylinders are not alike in diameter, nor can they be 
overlaid alike, as the yellow, red and gray receive 
their impression from the same cylinder and strike over 
each other’s impression marks. ‘To overcome this a 
skillful method of underlaying is resorted to by which 
this apparent difficulty is overcome. Indeed, it may 
be added that to underlaying rather than to over- 
laying must successful results be attributed on rapid 
printing color machines. Registration is somewhat 
difficult, because of the unsuitability of the tools at 
present employed for so important a part. 

Hard packing is used entirely on the color print- 
ing portion of this press. This is made necessary 
not only for the reason that it gives the best results, 
but also because several ‘‘ wiping-off’’ rollers are in 
constant contact with the face of the tympan sheets 
on the main black printing cylinder while in opera- 
tion. ‘These rollers are supplied with a suitable oily 
mixture from a ‘‘smut’’ fountain for the purpose just 
stated. 

While nearly all the peculiarities of the newspaper 
color press bear a similarity to either the ordinary or 
flat bed printing machines, in the important matter of 
suitable inks for the fast printing newspaper color 
press, there is the greatest possible difference from 
those in general use. Nearly every skillful pressman 
is aware of the difficulty which was experienced while 
endeavoring to secure prope. results from half-tone 
plates with the old-time woodcut inks, and we are 
sure the inkmakers recollect how sorely they were 
puzzled before they succeeded in producing an ink 
that would leave the beautiful mesh of the engraving 
free from streaky fill-ups, and the solids of the plate 
looked as dull as if printed with poor book ink. 

The writer is somewhat familiar with the peculiar 
processes of color manipulation, having devoted con- 
siderable attention to the art, and when he here asserts 
that several reputable inkmakers have failed, after a 
number of trials, to make suitable printing colors for 
the present purpose, it may easily be inferred that the 
task has not been an easy one to accomplish. 

How to make good black inks for fast presses is 
not understood as fully now as it ought to be; but the 
making of colored inks that will distribute freely, 
cover solidly, and leave the face of the printing plates 
clear at the high rate of speed employed in color- 
newspaper printing is a problem that has as yet been 
but partly solved. Indeed, one kind (¢zcog.) writer 
requested me to ‘‘give up using paste colors, seek 
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the assistance of some respectable inkmaker to make 
my colors, and thereby climb the ladder to fame.’’ * 

When these color presses are run at a speed equal 
to that of the World, the colors usually sold by ink- 
makers become dull and appear merely as strong tints 
instead of full colors. This speed prohibits the possi- 
bility of these inks being deposited in their full vigor 
on the paper, and from leaving the plates freely when 
the sheet of paper is being impressed with the printing 
cylinder. This phenomenon of color is misleading to a 
startling degree, and to this fact may be ascribed the 
delusion of my friend. 

That colored newspaper illustration is only in its 
infancy cannot be overlooked; and that its require- 
ments are many, not only in improved machinery, 
methods of color designing, engraving and printing, 
together with all needed auxiliaries thereto, is worthy 
of the closest study. Indeed it is the opinion of many 
of the leading newspaper publishers that the colored 
illustrated newspaper has come to stay and be an 
advancing medium of ocular events in the passage 
of time. This fact is already assured if the caliber 
of those who have made themselves pioneers in the 
movement is worthy of consideration. 
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A LABOR-SAVING DEVICE IN DOTTED RULE. 

BY O. S. G. 
HE introduction of the point system has proven of 
great advantage to printers as far as use of mate- 

rial for justification is concerned ; but there still remains 
a source of annoyance and trouble to all employed in 
the mechanical part of a printing office—the use of a 
dotted line with type. 

It is true that dotted brass rule can be purchased at 
great expense for use with body letter, but it will not 
line with job letters, and but few employers care to 
go to the great expense of fitting an office with this 
material, which in many cases will not line with the 
different fonts of the same size of body letter. 

The ordinary dotted rule in use is made on a two- 
point body, the face being centered on the body and 
one point from each edge of the rule. A rule can be 
made with the face nearly to the side and a nick or two 
made on the side of the rule to distinguish it from the 
ordinary dotted rule. This can be used with the nick 
up or down, as shown below : 


The rules on the sides are the side-faced rule. 

In four points we have six rules, making them capa- 
ble of alignment at each two-thirds of a point. By 
having a rule with a face between the two we would 
secure ten different alignments on a four-point body or 
an alignment for every two-fifths of a point, which 


* I have interjected this for the benefit of my unknown friend, who I 
can assure I never used ‘ paste colors,’’ and that all of the colors at first 
used by me were those made by just such a house as he recommends, and 
were failures until my own advice as to what should be used in colors for 
the purpose was heeded, then came gratifying results. 





could be made to line with every face. ‘The rule 
shown, however, has proven of great utility. There 
is nothing used in justification except nonpareil slugs, 
two-point leads and the rule; the alignment is as 
perfect as any done with cardboard, and the justi- 
fication is perfect. This is, of course, only applicable 
where the bodies are based on the point system. 
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PAPER-MAKING MACHINERY, ETC. 
BY PROGRESS. 

T or about the beginning of the present century 
such now indispensable metal-working machines 
as planers, lathes, etc., were unknown. Of course, 
the production of operative machinery requiring 
metallic parts became exceedingly tedious, and fre- 
quently barren of useful results, and withal too 
expensive for remunerative returns. Even fifty years 
ago most of the metal-working lathes were made with 
wooden frames, and today unsuited to accurate work. 

The construction of paper-making machinery, 
especially the large, hollow rolls for calendering the 
sheets, was for long years crude and unsatisfactory, 
even when the lathes had been made substantial, with 
strong centers and absolutely solid adjustable head and 
tail blocks, it was found impossible by a cutting tool 
to traverse a six-feet face of the roll to such nice 
perfection as to secure a perfect, even thickness and 
hardness of a sheet of paper between two matched 
rolls. 

The cutting tool, however perfectly made, would 
not keep its ‘‘nose under the skin,’’ or surface, by 
taking a ‘‘chip’’ less than three one-thousandths of an 
inch, and then for a long cut the tool would wear off 
and become dull, and the last chip would vary consid- 
erably from the first. In some instances, in the pro- 
duction of tissue paper, a micrometer measure would 
show six times the thickness in some places over that 
of others. It has been but a few years since this defect 
has been substantially cured—not by a cutting tool, 
for that was impossible — but by surface grinding by 
emery or corundum wheels. These are so adjusted, 
and revolve with such great speed, that though the 
thing to be shaped be composed of hardened steel, the 
‘‘chip’’ taken off may be less than a millionth part of 
an inch. Of course, this cut is so light that it will 
not spring the work as would a cutting tool ; and after 
two rolls, to work in pairs, are thus finished, by a 
series of cuts, every part comes so close together that 
light cannot be seen between them. This invention 
accounts for the fine calendered paper we use nowa- 
days, even when made from wood pulp. 

The same invention of surface grinding has made it 
not only possible, but practical, to give such close 
finish to the hardened steel lining plates of type molds 
that, instead of having to grind, by hand-rubbing, four 
sides of every individual type, as by the ‘‘old way,”’’ 
the types now come from the molds clean, smooth and 
ready for use. From this we learn a valuable lesson — 
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that inventions of means for making nicely adjusted 
machines are as valuable and useful as the products of 
operative machines. 

Prof. Morse assured the writer, in 1864, that he had 
invented the telegraph fifteen years before he could 
use it. When Taylor invented the helix, or soft-iron 
magnet, then the professor’s invention became useful. 
Thus we find that one invention often depends on the 
success of another, and sometimes without any seeming 
cognate connection in substance or principle of action. 
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DOES SUPERIOR PRINTING PAY? 
BY B. JARED BEARDSLEY. 
S we draw nearer the close of this century of 
advancement in which we live, the public taste in 
the matter of printing is growing finer, and more appre- 
ciative of the merits of high-class work as turned out 
by progressive printers. As the art of advertising 
advances toward perfection, the demand for superior 
printing must increase ; for, in my opinion, perfection 
in advertising can only be reached when the best efforts 
of the printer are used. 

Cheap printing is dear at any price, both to printer 
and purchaser, and the printer who does this class of 
work’ can never hope to profit by it. Printers there 
are, and plenty of them, who will say that quality of 
work will not place a man beyond price competition ; 
but if a bit of personal experience counts for any- 
thing in this matter, this assertion is disproved. This 
experience seems to have been different from that 
of most of the writers for THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and believing it may be of benefit to others who may 
find themselves in similar situations, and so adverse 
to Mr. Douglas’ views as expressed in the May num- 
ber, I give it. 

Necessity often compels abandonment of well-beaten 
paths, and early in my business career I was forced to 
adopt a policy of which I knew nothing — adopted not 
because of superior foresight, but of necessity. I have 
had to fight a hard fight. Like many another printer, 
I started in business heavily indebted for my plant, in 
fact, owing for it every dollar it cost me. Inthe begin- 
ning I determined that only the best of work should be 
done, and that prices honest and commensurate with 
the quality of the work turned out should obtain, and 
that such prices must be kept up in order to meet obli- 
gations maturing from time to time. And when, with 
promptness, coupled with these two principles as a 
business foundation, the business of the office I had 
purchased doubled, then trebled, competitors began to 
talk duplication of my work at greatly reduced prices, 
and succeeded in getting many of my customers — 
for a time. I knew, my competitors knew, and my 
customers should have known, that my work could 
not be duplicated at lower prices and leave any- 
thing like a profit. Indeed, I doubted very much 
the probability of their duplicating the work at any 
price, and later developments substantiated the belief. 





What was I to do: drop down with Competitor 
Brown, thereby striking a blow at myself and virtually 
run at a loss? Many would have done so; I might 
have done so had it not been for the knowledge that 
my failure would then be a question of but a short 
time. So I determined to ‘‘ survive or perish’’ with 
my first principles and clung to former prices, sparing 
10 pains to turn out the very best work possible with 
the plant I possessed, giving my personal attention to 
all work and hoping that one or two of Brown’s jobs 
would satisfy erstwhile patrons that good printing costs 
money, and that ultimately they would return to me. 

One by one they did come back, and I wish the 
space were mine to repeat here a number of the senti- 
ments expressed concerning such printing as Brown’s 
must of necessity have been. One is sufficient to give 
a very definite idea, however: ‘‘ There is some satis- 
faction in knowing that this pamphlet is well printed,’’ 
said one of these ‘‘ prodigals,’’ ‘‘and I know from 
experience that such work must be paid for. I am 
well satisfied that its effectiveness will more than com- 
pensate for its cost above ordinary work.’’ 

Now, when I saw my customers slipping away, I 
might have dropped to Brown’s prices and taken work 
at figures that would leave no possibility of realizing 
a profit without slighting the work, merely for the 
sake of keeping a competitor from getting the job; but 
I felt satisfied that such a course would never pay, in 
the beginning, end or meantime. I am aware of the 
fact that printers often do this very thing, arguing 
that unless they so do they may lose a customer. 

If you are an honest printer, you have taken work 
at an honest price, and you cannot drop to lower fig- 
ures without slighting some portion of it. 

But let us suppose, for instance, that you drop. In 
your effort to make as much money as you did before, 
you rush your men as much as possible ; they do not 
take the time to handle carefully the fine job faces you 
have expended large sums of money to obtain and they 
are rattled into the cases in a way that batters and 
ruins them; they have not time to distribute dead 
matter as it accumulates, but pull needed sorts there- 
from; the ‘‘banks’’ and ‘‘stones’’ become littered 
with ‘‘ pi’’ and the cases become short of sorts ; cuts 
are laid around promiscuously and material often laid 
upon them, battering their faces and making good 
presswork impossible, of which the ultimate result 
is loss—loss sure and certain. Pleasing spectacle, 
isn’t it? 

Now, let us look at a shop which adopts the other 
policy. For a time Brown may take your customers 
and you may not do as much work as formerly ; for a 
time you may not make any more money than you 
would had you sank to Brown’s level but if you stick 
to equitable prices and turn out work in keeping with 
such figures, your plant will be in condition to do work 
for those who discover Brown’s deception and return 
to you. Come back they will if your charges have 
been honest and not exorbitant, for the business man 
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of today realizes that his printing matter is not the 
least important detail of his business, and he will 
patronize the printer who can fill his wants in the dest 
manner. It may take him some time to find this 
printer, but he will find him, and I firmly believe that 
he will be the craftsman who does all he can to turn 
out perfect work. 

None of us can afford to lose money on a customer 
for the sake of keeping him. Printers would better do 
less work, receiving therefor reasonable compensation, 
and let the competitor who seeks to gain customers by 
doing work at ruinous figures have them. ‘Take care 
that every job turned out be the best you can possibly 
do and you will find that it Jays, if an increasing busi- 
ness is a measure of success. This is my way of doing 
business, and I can find plenty of people who will 
indorse me when I say that superior printing a/ways 
pays the purchaser and in my case has paid the printer. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

TABULAR [IMATTER. 
BY A. E. DAVIS. 

HE printer who can get up a creditable table in a 

reasonable length of time is looked upon by 
many of his fellows as being peculiarly gifted; and 
after examining numerous samples of tabular matter 
the writer is obliged to confess that there is some 
ground for the awe the expert table man inspires. It 
has never been quite clear to me, however, why any 
printer who can set straight matter should not be able 
to set a first-class table. THE INLAND PRINTER fre- 
quently reproduces specimens of botched commercial 
and other work, but I have looked in vain for speci- 
mens of botched tables. Surely this is not because, as 
the man said of whisky, all tables are good, but some 
tables are better than others. 

There is nothing about a table any more difficult 
than ordinary straight matter, unless it be held that 
narrow measures are harder to justify. If a printer 
wants a line to go clear across a newspaper page, he 
simply computes the width of all the columns with the 
column rules added. If there are six columns of thir- 
teen ems, and five nonpareil column rules, the line will 
be 8014 ems long. Such a line exactly represents a 
heading over the columns of a table. 

Following will be found two samples of tables that 
will cover all ordinary work. ‘They are described in 
detail, and show the space about headings, type used 
in headings, and general arrangement to produce the 
neatest possible result in the shortest time. If possible 
the compositor should have at his disposal four sizes 
of rule that do not come in the regular fonts. Some 
offices have rule cut to each size from three to six- 
teen points, which is as unnecessary as it is expensive. 
The four pieces needed are, in nonpareil ems: 1, or six 
point ; 114, or nine point; 2%, or fourteen point, and 
2%, or fifteen point. Even the last of these may be 
omitted by using the six and nine point pieces in com- 
bination. For ordinary work, too, the compositor may 








use a piece of mitered rule (miters of six-point rule are 
always two points longer than even ems if properly 
made) and get along quite well with no extra sizes at 
all. He will be obliged, however, to avoid any 
columns of one nonpareil and any that contain a 
half nonpareil, and must to some extent be guided 
as to the width of the columns by the length of the 
miters at his disposal. 

The headings in a table should not be cut off from 
the body by a rule running clear across, unless, indeed, 
they are to be fatted. When cut off this way it is 
next to impossible to get the down rules to exactly 
line at the cut off. 

The columns should never be set against the rules 
if it is possible to bring the table into the required 
space without doing so. Leaders should be run from 
rule to rule, however. 

Headings are best run across the columns ; but this 
is frequently impossible, and when they are turned 
around, have them run toward the columns, not away 
from them. ‘There is just as much sense in turning 
the stub about and running the lines away from the 
figures they lead to, as there is in running the head- 
ings away. I sometimes see tables in which the heads 
not only read away from the figures, but have leaders 
leading to the rule at the top, the idea being, I sup- 
pose, that the reader will follow the leaders to the rule, 
then take the rule and follow it to the figures below, 
when, if the column one started with has not been for- 
gotten, one may read the figures. 

Another thing to look out for is the gain. New 
type, if properly made, will not gain enough to bother 
any ; but type which is very dirty will gain at an 
astonishing rate, unless it has been frequently stereo- 
typed. I have had tables in which there were very 
many columns gain as much as a nonpareil in about 
forty-five picas. No rule can be given for gain allow- 
ance, as everything depends on the condition of the 
material. If there is reason to think the table will 
gain, allow two points to about forty picas, provided 
the columns are rather numerous. 

The first table below is a simple one, with single 
box-headings. It is set in nonpareil type, as more 
tables are set in this type than in any other; and the 
rules are more easily adjusted with this type than with 
any other. ‘The cast is, in nonpareil ems: First col- 
umn, 1624 ems; second and third columns, each five 
ems ; fourth and fifth columns, each six ems. 

LIVE-STOCK SUMMARY. 























| 
COUNTIES. Horses. | Cattle. | Hogs. Value. 

| 

| 
PUM 5650e5105454, <5 s0 ab eeceuns 78,560 118,338 | 380,500 $5,773,980 
RN Ss 5 oh0ss sc ce eeeaanecvan 92,721 146,200 400,850 7,942,000 
CAS SC PE ee eer. rae 134,009 171,436 | 521,750 10,212,640 
SUREINER sow iscace acho bovuseese>se. es 61,986 99,742 | 254,300 3,286,300 
oe tena ig HONEY POO Ee 80,300 122,820 390,450 6,800,000 
SORPINOD no n'wnc dba ssnananessonwabie 84,234 151,150 | 480,600 9,148,500 
MMS S-Lcsuswestasdecsessen 531,810 809,686 | 2,428,450 $43,163,300 





The top head of a table should be caps of the type 
in which the body of the table is set. Either a light 
double or a parallel rule may be used under the top 
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head, according to the nature of the work. For the 
box headings, small caps for the principal heads and 
italics for the others look best. A nonpareil quad line 
above and the same below the headings is the proper 
space for a table of this kind. 

Now come the rules under the heads. The stub 
requires two pieces of 2% nonpareil (fourteen-point) 
rule, and a piece six picas long — 16%3 nonpareils. If 
the fourteen-point pieces are not obtainable, two pieces 
of mitered rule will answer quite well. The figure col- 
umns require only regular sizes, the first and second 
columns being five, and the third and fourth six non- 
pareils. 

Below the rule under the headings put one four- 
to-pica and two six-to-pica leads— seven points, 
the odd point being necessary to make the columns 
even ems in length, as will be seen when we get to 
the bottom. 

It is best in most cases to break a stick for the 
headings, and we will suppose it done with this table ; 
but after the heads are set use a stick set to the width 
you want your table, and set the counties and figures 
as you would so much straight matter, only taking 
care to make each figure column the proper width, 
which is easily done, as the figures are all regular sizes. 
To allow for the rules, put an em quad and a three-em 
space at the end of each line, and when you empty 
put these quads and spaces back into the case, when 
the table will be short four leads —just the amount 
of the rules. Of course all your justifying is to be 
done in the stub, and if there is not room for a thin 
period put the necessary space next after word, never 
between two leaders. If a little care is used in getting 
the figures and space before and after them the proper 
width in the first line, it is very easy to see that they 
are the same in the lines that follow. Indeed, so 
slight is the time required to do this that this part of 
the table can often be composed more quickly than so 
much straight matter. In the above table there is an 
en quad between the figures and rule on the right, and 
something more than an em in most places on the left. 
It is best for tabular matter to have en commas, but 
we will assume that you can only get them on a three- 
em .body. Now, to make everything clear, we will 
run across the first row: Set the county and as many 
leaders as you think will about take up the length of 
the stub; then an em quad and two three-em spaces 
bring you to the figures, 78,560, and an en quad after 
the cipher will make the column the proper width — 
five nonpareil ems. ‘The two spaces and the comma 
make one em, and the figures and em and en quads the 
other four. The remaining columns are substantially 
the same except the last, in which a// the space must 
be put on the /eff, for there is no rule on the right of 
this column (at least none connected with the table), 
and if any space were to be put on the right the table 
would not be of the proper width. In our example 
we happen to have the most figures in the last column; 
were this not the case, it would be necessary to make 











the column as much narrower as we had space on the 
right of the other columns. 

This brings us to the total rule, and as THE INLAND 
PRINTER uses old-style type, we will put one six-to- 
pica lead on each side of this rule, for the reason that 
the shoulder on old-style figures is sometimes at the 
top, sometimes at the bottom, and sometimes both top 
and bottom. If the table were set in modern type we 
would change the two six and one four-to-pica lead 
that we put just above the figure columns to a nonpa- 
reil quad line, and then would put a six-to-pica over 
the total rule and a four-to-pica under it. 

Now we are to the total. The word ‘‘totals’’ in 
the stub should be indented two ems beyond the 
counties. The figures, of course, are set the same as 
those above ; under them put a four-to-pica lead, which 
completes the table in length, giving us thirteen non- 
pareil ems, or six and one-half picas. We are now 
ready for the column rules, which are easily put in by 
holding the matter firmly with the left hand and run- 
ning a composing rule up between the columns, spread- 
ing them sufficiently to allow the insertion of the rules. 
If the table is so large and heavy that the columns will 
not ‘‘ stay spread,’’ turn the galley so that the columns 
point to the top of the case. 

Now comes a table much more complex. The 
explanatory matter following the first table applies 
equally to this one, and only such things as are not 
explained above will be noted. There are no totals in 
this example, as to include them would be mere repeti- 
tion. The difference is in the headings. 

Headings that read across the columns require 
about the same space above and below, a trifle more 
above them being the better way. The rules under 
these cross headings must be included in the space 
allowed for the heading, with the exception of the 
main cross-rule separating the figures from the heads. 
If care is not taken in this regard, the short column 
rules will not fit. Thus, we allow three nonpareil ems 
for the small-cap heading ‘‘ Benefits,’’ putting a non- 
pareil over the head and two leads under it, the two leads 
and the rule making the required nonpareil below. All 
headings followed by a cross-rule are to be treated in 
the same manner, with the exception above noted. 

The headings running down should be indented an 
en quad, and if any of them make more than one line, 
indent the run-over an em more than the first line. 
These heads may be placed exactly in the center of the 
box, though one or two points more at the top than at 
the bottom of the letters will not be out of place. 

In this table, as in the one preceding, we have two 
six and one four-to-pica lead above the figures, and a 
four-to-pica lead below the figures. The two fours 
make one nonpariel and the two sixes and the cut-off 
rule another, which added to sixteen ems for the heads 
and seven ems for the figures, gives us 25 nonpareils, 
or 12% picas. 

In setting the head ‘‘ Benefits’’ the measure will be 
29 nonpareil ems and ro rules, equaling 32% ems, 
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The headings, ‘‘ Accident,’’ ‘‘Sickness’’ and ‘‘ Death,”’ 
each occupy a space 7% ems long, requiring below 
them two pieces of 2% ems, and one piece of 3 ems for 
the cross-rule. 

Every table should close with a single rule clear 
across, provided the table is complete ; but where a 
table runs for several pages before it is completed, omit 
the rule on all pages except the last. Also, where a 
table covers a number of pages, after the first page the 
top heading should end with the word ‘‘ Continued ”’ 
on each page except the last, when it closes with 
‘* Concluded ’’ ; as, ‘‘ Table I.—Railway Statistics ’’ ; 
‘‘Table I.—Railway Statistics— Continued’’; and 
‘Table I.—Railway Statistics —Concluded.’’ ‘The 
heading proper is usually set in caps, and small caps or 
italics are best for the words ‘‘ Continued’’ and 
‘* Concluded.”’ 








press would. be modernization, comparatively — even 
from the second to the tenth inventive generations of 
old Ramage presses, with wooden bed and platen, and 
so on to the greatly improved (!) Ramage, whose long 
sweep lever I have pulled many a day—wooden platen, 
stone bed —as jagged as when cleft from the parent 
quarry on the under side, poised in a square box and 
leveled up with house ashes, which sifted through the 
cracks of the box, and called for sweat to work the 
‘* rounce.’”’ 

Then the hand balls, as big as pot lids, stuffed 
with tow or cotton, the original covering being of 
cloth, but evoluted to chamois leather. A good strong 
man could with diligence ink a form of fair size for 
100 impressions per hour. ‘Then came the iron 
presses. Oh, what a (comparative) luxury— and with 
the glue-and-molasses roller (if they could ever be 


TABLE showing working time, per cent of steadily employed, regularity of employment, and annual cost to 
members for maintaining the organization. 
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It may be well to remark in closing that the com- 
positor should have at his disposal in addition to the 
rule cut to the sizes mentioned elsewhere, thick and 
thin leads cut toems and half ems of nonpareil, begin- 
ning with 1% ems and running to about five ems, these 
in addition to the regular leads cut to picas and half 
picas. They can be cut in any office having a lead 
cutter, though the rules must be cut at a foundry. No 
leads cut to thirds of nonpareil need be used. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER: 
INVENTION — EVOLUTION. 
BY TYPO. 
NVENTION is but mechanical evolution. It is 
interesting to note the progressive steps of human 
ingenuity— the offspring of necessity— in the various 
arts that have ministered to human convenience from 
the ‘‘ stone age’’ to the present time. 

The first types, it is said, were about the size of our 
canon types — having a depth of near half an inch — 
and resembled Old English black face, or German 
black text, as some authors have it. With such types 
now our mammoth metropolitan sheets could be read 
from start to finish in a few minutes. 





gotten out of the sheet-iron mold whole). Then with 
a good man at the rounce and frisket, and a roller boy 
to turn the crank and daub on the ink (lampblack and 
tar), a token (250) per hour might be laid to ‘‘ bank.’’ 
Those were the times when if the devil got a quarter 
to go and see the circus, it was about the extent of his 
salary. 

The transition from those and other primordial and 
semi-primordial means to execute the mystic art to 
the grand advance of almost unthinkable improvements 
of today —over the ‘‘old way,’’—not only in the 
lightning speed of machines that in a single office may 
nicely print, fold, paste and address all that require it, 
half a million sheets in two hours. 

I have no ambition as a prophet ; but who now dare 
stake his honor that there may not be concealed in the 
womb of time a plan for transferring to paper our 
thoughts and purposes by the ‘‘ Odic force’’ of the 
mind, or some other electrical or magnetic manifesta- 
tion, and thus dispense with the crude wheels, cams, 
rock shafts, levers, etc. I certainly conceive of no 
such possibility, but Iam admonished to have a care 
not to declare anything impossible, until we can analyze 
electricity and the human mind. 
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Dear Reacer: 





\ ETTER-WRITING is tedious. Little said 
eis quickly read—we will be brief. 

Summer is ended— Autumn is here 
(see illustrations). Perhaps you need 
ret to push Fall and Winter business 
for yourself or some one else. Think we can 
serve you as well as anyone— possibly better 
than some others. 

We make Half-Tones, etched on copper. 
We made these—artistic, aren't they? Other 
things we do are, Wood Engraving for all 
mechanical requirements; Zinc Etching for 
general purposes; Designing for books, maga- 
zines, etc.; Electrotyping for newspapers and 
job printers. 

You might write Us—saying you read this 
in The Inland Printer. We’re after business. 
Will treat you well. Try us. 


Blomgren Bros. & Go 


175 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


‘*AUTUMN.”’ 
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TWO CHARACTERS 


Half-tone engraving by 
BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 
175 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 





IN “BLACK CROOK,” 


(See the other side.) 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the fifth of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and iu the bad and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer 
a favor by sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the 
—- trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical 
value. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York 
or Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.-— To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings per 
annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. 
Shepard. No foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted. 








ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding. 








THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Any printer who is a friend of this journal will confer a 
favor on us by sending the names of responsible newsdealers 
in his city in case he cannot find it on sale there. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEX. COWAN & SONS (LamirED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. %n den= 
felben find auch alle Anfragen und Ruftrage Snfertion betreffend gu richten. 








THE UNITED TYPOTHET CONVENTION. 
E desire to extend a welcome to the delegates to 
the annual convention of the United Typothetze 
of America, now about to convene in Chicago, and 
trust that the financial demoralization in which the 
entire country is engulfed has not played havoc with 
the fortunes of the members to an extent that will 
materially affect the attendance. It is to be expected, 
however, that the existing commercial depression will 
have an important bearing on the work of the conven- 
tion. Plans outlined a year ago, or a few weeks ago 
for that matter, will necessarily need to be considerably 
modified, if not entirely abandoned. The situation 
from a business standpoint has changed wonderfully of 





late, ruin and disaster staring all in the face, causing 
uneasiness, apprehension and dread. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not extravagant to say that the hope 
goes out from everyone connected with the typographic 
industries that the fates will deal kindly with the 
employing printers, and that they may safely over-ride 
the financial storms by which they now find themselves 
surrounded. 

It was in Chicago the United Typothetz held their 
first convention, in the year 1887. It is not necessary 
now to refer at any great length to the exciting circum- 
stances attending that gathering, nor to the still more 
active and exciting occurrences that followed so quickly 
upon the adjournment. Time sets all things right, 
and time has had a wonderfully softening influence on 
employer and employed respecting questions which six 
years ago could not be discussed, but had to be fought 
out. Would it not be the part of wisdom now for all 
concerned to calmly review the history of events tran- 


‘spiring since 1887, and ask themselves if they are all to 


be enacted over again, or if it would not be wiser and 
better to profit by the experience of the past, and 
adjust their differences in a sensible, orderly, business- 
like manner? We have said that time has worked 
changes, the most marked of which is that the parties 
to former bitter contentions now recognize a principle 
that should have guided their actions all along, 
namely, that all have rights and privileges that must 
be respected, and that all are interested in a prosperous 
and profitable outcome of their investments and labors. 

Of course, the question of a shorter workday will 
come before the convention, and we earnestly hope that 
the matter will receive the consideration its importance 
deserves. The merits and demerits of this subject 
must by this time be understood by every member of 
the convention. There is nothing new to advance in 
the way of argument for or against the proposition, 
notwithstanding the fact that a New York contempo- 
rary professes to have discovered something original in 
the way of an argument for a shorter workday, and 
then laboriously informs its readers that ‘‘ There is a 
physiological basis for the shortening of working 
hours.’’ A new convert to the supporters of a reform 
movement is always a little mixed as to the extent of 
ground that has been covered by previous discussions, 
and that is exactly what has occurred in this instance. 
The point that more effective service can be given for 
a limited than an unlimited number of hours was one 
of the chief arguments used in favor of the adoption 
of a universal ten-hour workday half a century ago, 
and was as true then as now. It is an argument which 
has never been successfully disputed, and which loses 
none of its force by reason of its being old. 

How far the changed conditions incident to the 
general stagnation of business will affect this question 
it is difficult to foresee, and will depend largely upon 
the temper of the delegates when they are confronted 
with the problem. In a number of interviews had 
with the managers of leading printing establishments 
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recently, some of the best known of the number ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring a dull rather than a 
busy season for an experiment of this nature. There 
may be considerable logic in this view of the matter, 
as it may be difficult for a man to see how he can 
profitably curtail the working hours of those in his 
employ at a time when they are working overtime to 
execute the contracts on hand. However, we maintain 
now as we have formerly that this reform can safely be 
adopted if both parties to the controversy approach 
the matter in a proper spirit of fairness and liberality. 
Further discussion will answer no good purpose. The 
subject has been discussed to death. A practical test 
is now what is needed. In the meantime we can gain 
courage from the reflection that whenever the shorter 
workday has been given a fair trial, it has not resulted 
disastrously. As a matter of fact, it has proven emi- 
nently satisfactory to all concerned. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
FRANKLIN’S TOSIB. 
N the July issue of this magazine, attention was 
called to an appeal by G. Wilfred Pearce for con- 
tributions to the preservation of Franklin’s tomb, now 
much dilapidated, and in response subscriptions have 
been received from John P. Arthur, of North Adams, 
Massachusetts, and others, who desire their names 
withheld, accompanied by letters heartily indorsing the 
agitation begun by Mr. Pearce. We are assured that 
the condition of the tomb is deplorable. For a period 
of time extending over ten years, the papers of Phila- 
delphia and New York have referred to the shabby 
condition of the grave, but without avail. The 
bequests which Franklin left for the aid of young trades- 
men of good character desirous of engaging in business 
on their own account have been of no benefit to such 
young men because of litigation, otherwise there is no 
doubt that the beneficiaries would have taken upon 
themselves the care of the tomb. 

January 17 next will be the anniversary of Frank- 
lin’s birth, and it will, of course, be celebrated as usual 
by much feasting and speechmaking. If the occasion 
be made memorable by the establishment of a fund to 
keep Franklin’s resting place in perpetual repair, any 
reproach of insincerity will be removed from these 
annual glorifications. A small donation from each 
member of the typographical union —a few cents — 
would establish such a fund. Donations for this pur- 
pose will be received and acknowledged by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 





SUSPICIOUS SOLICITUDE. 
UR esteemed contemporary, the American Book- 
maker, of New York, is very solicitous lest 
something should occur that would prevent the print- 
ers of America attaining the nine-hour workday the 
coming fall, even going so far in a recent issue as to 
predict that if an open rupture ensues the printers are 


certain to win. The sudden and complete conversion 





of that publication to the interests of the journeymen 
is so conspicuous at this particular time as to cause 
considerable conjecture and surprise. The changed 
attitude of the Bookmaker is favorably commented 
upon by certain poorly-informed journals in Chicago 
and elsewhere, who fondly imagine that an important 
acquisition has been made to the ranks of the support- 
ers of the shorter workday. 

There is certainly grounds for surprise at the recent 
declarations of the “Bookmaker when the position of 
that journal in the past is taken into consideration. It 
has always been the special boast and pride of that 
publication that its utterances on trade matters were 
inspired by the employers, and that it enjoyed the 
enviable position of a semi-official organ to the United 
Typothetze of America. Such being the case it is 
difficult to account for its recent fulminations on the 
establishment of a nine-hour workday. For our part 
we believe this change of heart is genuine and deep- 
rooted. We do not share in the suspicion that it isa 
last desperate effort to increase and give vitality toa 
hitherto meager and torpid subscription list, while 
we are positive that the charge-of the existence of a 
conspiracy to rush the printers into a ruinous con- 
flict, with the avowed object of securing a reduction of 
wages all along the line, is a malicious fabrication of 
evil-disposed persons, unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. 

But perhaps our esteemed contemporary will take 
the trouble to explain its attitude a little more fully 
than it has done as yet. 





THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION AND 
THE PRESSMEN. 
N another portion of the present issue of THE INLAND 

PRINTER will be found a communication from Mr. 
H. C. McFarland, of Washington, second vice-presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, and 
the pressmen’s representative on the executive council 
of that organization. The writer is one of the best- 
known pressmen in America, is a gentleman who is 
always ready to give a reason for any steps he advises 
pressmen to take, and from his past record and present 
standing is certainly entitled to a respectful hearing 
from his associates. His communication in this instance 
deals with the division in the ranks of the organized 
pressmen of America, and is worthy not only of peru- - 
sal, but of serious and thoughtful consideration on the 
part of those directly interested. 

Mr. McFarland takes the ground that the pressmen 
who seceded from the International Union never had 
sufficient cause for such action, which has brought 
about a condition of affairs wherein the organized 
pressmen are powerless for good or ill ; where efforts on 
their part to better their condition, advance their inter- 
ests or institute and establish reforms would be entirely 
futile, even under the most favorable circumstances ; 
and further, that all efforts to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion and a possible amalgamation of all pressmen have 
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so far been repulsed by the members of the newer 
organization. We believe that fair-minded workmen 
of other crafts will agree that Mr. McFarland’s position 
in this matter is the correct one, and that they would 
overwhelmingly decide so were the matter submitted to 
them for arbitration. 

The question of whether the seceding pressmen had 
cause for withdrawing from the International Union is 
one that we believe could well be dropped out of the 
controversy altogether now. ‘There is nothing to be 
gained by discussing that point. It is merely a waste 
of time and a waste of energy. The fact—and that 
it is a fact cannot be gainsaid— that the pressmen’s 
interests suffer by the division in their ranks is now 
the only question worthy of discussion. When all 
doubt (if any exists) upon this point is cleared away, 
the proper course would be for a few of the represen- 
tative pressmen of the country to come together and 
decide upon a plan that would again unite the entire 
craft in one organization. Such a course would stamp 
the pressmen as being men of broad and liberal views, 
entitled to the respect and esteem of their fellow work- 
ers in other organized industries. It is needless to say 
that a continuance of the present policy will not have 
such an effect. It must be borne in mind that there 
is no serious difference of opinion or policy standing 
in the way of a reunion of the union pressmen. ‘There 
may be a little prejudice and some personal feeling on 
the part of a few, of which the great majority know 
little and care less. 





NEWSPAPERS AND JURORS. 

ITH wise regard for the rights of the people, 

the framers of our Constitution provided that no 
law should ever be passed to curtail or restrain the 
liberty of the press, and guaranteed that every person 
might publish his sentiments on all subjects; being 
responsible, however, for the abuse of that liberty. It 
is therefore proper and becoming that the courts and 
all others should recognize the constitutional right of 
newspapers to deal with all matters of public interest, 
and it is equally proper and becoming that newspapers 
should confine themselves within the limits prescribed 
by the Constitution, and not abuse the liberty given 
them by that instrument by interfering in any manner 
with the business of the courts. A newspaper may at 
any time, with perfect propriety, fairly and truly report 
all proceedings which have already taken place in the 
courts of the country ; but no newspaper has a right, 
while a case is under investigation, to comment upon its 
merits, or to express in its columns any opinion as to 
questions of fact involved ; and this is especially true 
when what is published will most probably fall under 
the eye of jurors actually engaged in trying the case, 
and who may be more or less affected by the publica- 
tion. Under our system the judges have nothing to do 
with deciding disputed issues of fact, but these are 
matters left entirely to the juries. It follows that if a 
judge should read the newspaper articles about a 





pending case it could have no effect upon the verdict 
to be rendered, for he has nothing to do with the 
making of the verdict, so far as the facts are concerned. 

It is quite different with jurors ; for if they should 
derive any impression of the case from newspaper pub- 
lications, or through other sources of information out- 
side of the evidence, it is impossible to know what 
effect may thus be had upon their finding ; hence it is 
that no attorney, party, officer of court, or any other 
person, is allowed to communicate with a juror about 
a pending case while he is charged with the considera- 
tion and determination of it. Newspapers have no 
more right to interfere in matters of this sort than any 
other person, and it is of the utmost importance that 
they should refrain from so doing. Whenever a news- 
paper, whether willfully or otherwise, violates this 
plain and manifest rule of propriety, and the fact 
comes to the knowledge of the presiding judge, it is 
not only his right, but his duty to call the attention of 
the jury thereto, express his unqualified disapprobation 
of such conduct, and caution the jury not to be influ- 
enced by the publication in question. Nor is there 
any error in informing the jury of his intention to 
summarily deal with the persons who have thus placed 
themselves in contempt of the court. 





WORKMEN AND LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY. 
ABOR-SAVING machinery is generally acknowl- 
edged to ultimately prove beneficial to all—to 
the workman, to the capitalist and to the consumer. 
But it is during the period of transition of one method 
of manufacture to another that hardship is endured by 
the workman —his wages are, as a rule, not sufficient 
to lift him above the accidents of fortune, and his class 
has no leeway for time to develop the new order of 
things to its advantage. We are all too ready to 
denounce the brutal ignorance of the mobs of workmen 
which have at times wrecked the successful efforts of 
inventors. It would be at least charitable to consider 
that the loss of a week’s work to many workmen means 
semi-starvation to their families. This is an age of 
progress and invention. In it progressiveness and 
energy are rewarded, whether displayed by workman or 
capitalist. All cannot be saving, progressive and enter- 
prising, however, any more than all can be mentally or 
physically gifted. An out-of-work fund in these times 
would be a prudential feature in trades unionism. 


IMPORTANT TO BUYERS. 

UYERS of printers’ material are cordially invited 

to send to THE INLAND PRINTER a list of any 

supplies they desire to purchase. This matter will be 

published gratuitously, as a matter of convenience to 

our subscribers and advertisers. Many printers take 

long journeys to some central point for the purchase of 

material —to get prices—etc. Sometimes it is not 

convenient to do this. At such times notify us and we 

will have circulars and other information sent to you 
from reliable houses. 




















NOTES FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


T is safe to say that much of the deepest interest at the 
World’s Fair lies not in the superb exhibits that attract 
attention from their extent or magnificence, but in the odd 

corners, many of which excite but a passing notice. Those 
who rush through the buildings, inspecting hastily the preten- 
tious booths, see but few of the wonders of the White City. 
A machine or instrument, for instance, has little significance 
apart from what it does. The noisy looms and the great print- 
ing presses in Machinery hall catch the crowd and thousands 
stand around in open-eyed wonder to see them operated, but 
there are hundreds of little instruments and devices stowed 
away in the great structures, noiseless, so compact that they 
might be put in one’s pocket, that are simply marvels of inge- 
nuity. 

There is a nook in the gallery of the Electricity building on 

the west side, that to most people would be a revelation. It is 
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FIG. 


the exhibit of the commercial cable system, and shows how 

messages are sent across the ocean. Everybody knows that 

the old world and the new have been connected by an electric | 
wire since the summer of 1858, when Cyrus Field succeeded | 
in laying the first cable, but few know communications are | 
sent almost instantly through 3,000 miles of water. The | 
Atlantic ocean is now spanned by ten cables, and thousands of | 
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Fic. 2.— Reduced one-half. 


messages are annually sent over the lines. How is it done? 
The exhibit referred to shows. 

It is commonly supposed that cablegrams are received by 
means of flashes of light. They were once, but now they are | 


plainly written on paper with ink 3,000 miles from the sender. 
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FIG. 3.— Reduced one-half. 


Indeed, with the exception of a prepared slip which is made 
by the operator as quickly as he can hammer away on a couple 
of keys, the whole work is done automatically. The accom- 
panying reproductions of a message relative to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which was sent over the equivalent of 2,500 miles of 
wire, show the prepared slip and the message as received. Fig. 
1 shows the prepared slip, the row of dots down the middle 
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representing a series of holes in which cogs work to carry the 
slip along in the automatic sender. The dashes above and 
below the row of circular holes make the message, operating 
the keys of the sender. Fig. 2 shows the message as received 
by the Cuttriss receiver, the principal parts of which are a light 
rectangular coil of wire and a powerful magnet. The coil is 
suspended between the poles of the magnet, and when excited 
swings on a vertical axis, moving a silk thread and thus operat- 
ing a fine glass siphon which carries the ink. The message is 
read by means of the cable alphabet, shown in Fig. 3. The 
operators of course become expert and can read the recorded 
message as readily as they could so much printed matter. A 
speed of 250 to 300 letters per minute is maintained by the 
recorder. A message has been sent from New York to London 
and an answer received in the short space of six minutes. On 
one occasion a signal was flashed across the ocean from McGill 
University in Montreal to Canso and back, 8,000 miles, in one 
and one-tenth seconds. 
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1.— Facsimile transmitter slip of cablegram. 


The working of the system is illustrated and explained in a 
way that leaves little to be desired, at the Fair, and the visitor 
will be well repaid for a half hour’s examination of the appa- 
ratus used. 

In strange contrast with this mode of conveying informa- 
tion over long distances are some of the other exhibits at the 
park. The old mail coaches in the Government building, for 


| instance, bring back the days when it took weeks to convey a 
| letter across the plains. 
| Deadwood coach in Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show, which has 


Even better than these is the old 


the grewsome distinction of having had more men killed on it 
than any other mail coach in the service of the United States. 
It isa relic that is prized for its associations, and that justly. 
The cowboy mail service on ponies in the Wild West show is 





also of interest as showing how letters were conveyed over vast 
stretches of wilderness by means of relays of horses. 

Closely connected with the transmission of news is its dif- 
fusion, and here again the Fair is rich in exhibits. One of the 
most unique is the Henry Sell’s collection of old newspapers. 
It is hidden away in the gallery of the Manufactures’ building 
and is slighted by the visiting public, but it is well worth a 
careful inspection. It contains several hundred veritable curi- 
osities in the way of early publications, many of which are 


extremely rare. The origin of newspapers has been the 
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subject of much controversy, but most investigators in this field 
of inquiry regard Nathaniel Butler's Weekly Newes, which first 
appeared in 1622, in London, as the first British paper, in that 
it fulfills all the conditions of a periodical news sheet. 

News letters sprang up in England about 1588 at the 
time of the appearance of the Spanish Armada in the English 








channel, but these can scarcely be termed newspapers, as they 
were sporadic, and irregularly published. China, of course, 
antedated Europe in the matter of newspapers. One was there 
started in the eighth century which is still published as the 
official organ of the government. Copies of an early and a late 
issue of this journal are on exhibition at the park. 

Mr. Sell has in his collection a copy of Butler’s paper, a | 
poorly printed little sheet about as big as one’s hand, dated 
July 6, 1632, and many other early civil war newspapers dated 
from 1641 to 1644, all of them small and oddly gotten up. 
Many of the early newspapers contained rude woodcuts illus- 
trating events of the day. The pictures were for the most 
part grotesque things. Butler’s paper, for instance, had a cut, 
December 20, 1638, of ‘‘a prodigious eruption of fire which 
exhaled in the middest of the ocean sea, over against the Isle 
of St. Michael.’”’ The Mercurius Civicus, June, 1643, was the 
first regularly illustrated newspaper, however. Mr. Sell has a 
copy of the date of April 4, 1644, which contains portraits of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, with the Papal tiara alongside, the 














queen being a Roman Catholic, and another of the date of 
August 15, 1644, with portraits of King Charles and his nephew, 
Prince Maurice. 

The collection has many of the early sheets from this time 
on — royalist newspapers, commonwealth newspapers, journals 
of the Restoration, of the reigns of William and Mary, of 





Queen Anne, of the Hanoverians and of later times. The col- 
lection is poor in American sheets. 

It is interesting to note how the papers of the day describe 
such an important and unparalleled event as the execution of 
King Charles. The Armie's Modest [Intelligencer of February 
I, 1649, says: ‘‘ Little newes from any parts, only the scaffold’s 
erected for the King.’’ The Moderate [ntelligencer of the same 
date devotes a small quarto page to the execution of the king, 
and apologizes for the amount of space given the event, and 
promises the reader not to allude to it again. What a contrast 
from the journals of today. 

Some of the news items and advertisements of these early 
papers are very curious. Here is an advertisement from the 
Publick Advertiser of November 1, 1657, extolling the virtues 
of coffee, which had just been introduced as a popular drink : 
“‘In Bartholomew Lane, on the back side of the Old Exchange, 
the drink called Coffee, which is a very wholsom and Physical 
drink, having many excellent values, closes the Orifice of the 
Stomach, fortifies the heat within, helpeth Digestion, quicken- 
eth the Spirits, maketh the heart lightsom, is good against 
Eye-sores, Coughs or Colds, Rheums, Consumptions, Headache, 





Dropsie, Gout, Scurvey, King’s Evil, and many others, is to be 
sold both in the morning and at three of the clock in the after- 
noon.’ This would discount the effusions of a vender of quack 
nostrums. The Mercurius Publicus of November 22, 1660, has 
the following: ‘‘In pursuance of An Order of Parliament, the 
carcasses of those two horrid Regicides, Oliver Cromwell and 
Henry Ireton, were digged up out of their graves, which (with 
those of John Bradshaw and Thomas Price) are to be hanged 
up at Tyburn and buried under the gallows.”’ 

The newspapers of the Commonwealth were invariably 
printed on bad paper with wofully bad ink. Those of the 
Restoration are better. The Ladies’ Mercury states that ‘all 
questions relating to love, etc., are still desired to be sent in to 
the Latin coffee house in Ave Mary-Lane, to the Ladies’ Soci- 
ety there, and we promise they shall be weekly answered with 
all the zeal and softness becoming the sex.’’ Among the curi- 
osities of special interest are Addison aud Steele’s The 7at- 
ler, and of Addison’s Zhe Spectator ; also of The Examiner, 
of which Dean Swift, Matt Prior, Lord Bolingbroke, Bishop 
Atterbury, Addison, Steele and Defoe were the chief writers. 
The Thief, a journal for the publication of selections; Zhe 
Devil in London, Te Fonetic Nuz and The Daily Citizen, an 
American newspaper printed on wall paper, when Vicksburg 
was surrendered to the Federal army, are among the news- 
paper curiosities to be seen in the collection. 

Of equal interest, though telling a story of a different sort, 
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that of the wealth of publications of the present time, is a 
room in the Administration building, the press bureau room off 
Major Handy’s office, which is papered with the covers of mag- 
azines and the titles of newspapers. Few visitors to the great 
Exposition know of the unique display, and still fewer see it. 
Thousands of publications, classified according to countries, 
are represented on the walls. As far as was practicable the 
bright-colored covers of magazines and trade journals have 
been utilized to make a border along the ceiling. The display, 
by its very nature, could not be handsome, but it certainly is 
odd and striking. It shows what the crude beginnings of 
former days have resulted in. 

Two or three other corners of Jackson Park have exhibits 
of more than ordinary interest. The Illinois battle-ship con- 
trasts strangely with the.caravels of Columbus that are moored 
not far away from it. Both are visited by thousands every 
day. The one is a facsimile of a first-class United States 
man-of-war, and the others are exact reproductions of the 
Santa Maria, the Pinta and the Nina. The one is practically 
an ideal craft of its kind, and the others are a curious reminder 
of a bygone age in the art of boat building. The Santa Maria, 
the only one of the caravels to which visitors are admitted, was 
built in Cadiz. Its keel was laid April 21, 1892, the vessel was 
launched June 26 of the same year and set sail for Palos July 
29 to commemorate the sailing of Columbus on his voyage of 
discovery. Visitors crowd on board, climb to its high fore and 
aft decks, peek into the great admiral’s cabin and go away sat- 
isfied. They have been where Columbus stood—in their mind. 

Another craft, of a different sort but no less remarkable, is 
the Samoan war canoe in the South Sea Island village, on the 
Plaisance. It is forty-four feet long and eight feet across the 
beam, and is designed to be manned by twenty men. Not a 
peg or nail is used in its construction. It is sewed together 
with ‘‘sinnet,’’ braided cocoanut fibers, and is as stanch as 
though made by the most expert of engineers. It is almost 
ideally perfect in shape, and considering that it was made by 
savages is a marvel. 

















LIABILITY FOR PROCURING DISCHARGE OF NON- 


UNION LABORER. 


A labor organization which refuses to admit a non-union 
man to membership, and informs his employers that in case he 
is any longer retained it will be compelled to notify all labor 
organizations of the city that their house is a non-union one, 
and thereby compels his discharge, is guilty of a wrongful act ; 
and an action will lie against it by the non-union man for the 
damages he has suffered in consequence of such discharge. 
Lucke vs. Clothing Cutters’ and Trimmers’ Assembly No. 7507, 
K. of L. of Baltimore, Court of Appeals of Maryland, 26 At. 


Rep., 505. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

EARLY all the time since the government ceased to 
require models of inventions, and began to photo- 
lithograph the uniform black ink drawings required 

in place of models, the work of photo-lithographing has been 
done by the Norris Peters Company, of Washington. On sev- 
eral occasions other parties have underbid this company and so 
secured the contract. Once another city firm made an effort to 
keep up with the current issue of patents, but after running 
behind several weeks was compelled to surrender the work to 
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FIG. 1. 


the Norris Peters Company. A similar result followed letting 
the contract to New York and Boston companies. For a num- 
ber of years there has been no competition, but this year a 
newly organized city company secured the contract, and is at 
present trying hard to keep up with the work. The patents, 
which should be ready for delivery by Tuesday noon of each 
week, have come out in driblets up to Friday and Saturday, 
and the company fell four weeks behind with the Gazette, 
nearly all of which, both illustrations and printed matter, is 
photo-lithographed. 

They have undoubtedly had to struggle against many 
obstacles and against the opposition of the Norris Peters 
Company, which had contracted for the services of the 
expert workmen to be had, but they promise soon to catch 
up and to do satisfactory work. 

Owing to the above circumstances it will be possible to 
illustrate but few patents in the present letter. 








FIG. 2. 


Fig. 1 shows a type die for matrix making invented by 
Casper S. Redfield, of Chicago, the patent for the same being 
assigned to the Chicago Matrix Machine Company. ‘The die is 
intended for use in a machine which forms the character impres- 
sions by the successive operation of single dies, stereotype 
plates for printing being afterward cast from the matrix body. 
The special object of the present invention is to form a die 
which will enable more perfect stereotype plates to be cast, and 
to insure the production of a clearer print. To secure this 
result each die has a small shoulder close to the face of the 
portions of the character needing most protection, and a larger 
shoulder embracing the former, and farther removed from the 
face and extending around those portions of the face requiring 
least protection. 

Fig. 2 shows a section of a chromatic printing device and a 
diagrammatic view illustrating its manner of use. The inventor 
is Theodore J. Turley, of Nashville, Tennessee. Parts C and C’ 
carry type to be inked by the usual ink rollers of the press ; 
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part B carries a form to be inked by a different set of rollers 
from ink well E carried by the form holder. Part B is rotated 
in one direction by a pawl and ratchet at one end of the same, 
and, as shown in the diagrammatic view, each of the rollers, 
G, H, I, J, turns it a portion of the way around ; when it reaches 














FIG. 3. 


the impression cylinder K it occupies a vertical position, and is 


prepared to apply to the sheet of paper its appropriate shade | 
| 


of ink. 

Fig. 3 shows similar views of a different style of chromatic 
printing device, also patented by Mr. Turley. In this instance 
the form block B is operated upon from beneath by a shaft 
carrying a series of cams, and rotated constantly in the same 
direction by pawls carried by the movable type-forms C. The 


central table is thus moved upwardly step by step until it | 
| viding space for the same in the stereotype plates. 


| newspapers it is frequently desirable to print upon each copy 
| its own number. 
| place the numbering machine near the end of the cylinder 
| outside of the stereotype plate. Mr. Wicht provides an impres- 
| sion pad for application to the slot in the impression cylinder 
| through which the ends of the blanket are drawn to be secured. 









































FIG. 4. 


comes above the printing line so as to be inked by suitable | 
rollers, E, F, and then falls back to its proper place as it | 


approaches the impression cylinder. 

Fig. 4 shows a bed and platen printing machine patented by 
Oliver S. Bowman, of Salt Lake City, Utah. The special 
objects accomplished are the production of a job press in 
which a direct impression will be obtained, all parts of the type 
striking the platen with equal force and at the same time, 


without employing the usual hinge motion, and the furnishing | 


of an exceedingly simple inking device, in which the inking 
rollers, pass directly from an ink disk to the type without the 
usual right-angled sweep. 

In Fig. 5 we illustrate in side elevation a printing press 
capable of printing in either one, two or more colors at a single 








| the inventor to Mr. Joseph Wetter, of Brooklyn. 
| tion is an attachment for cylinder presses, and is designed to 


impression. ‘This press is the subject of a patent issued to Mr. 
William B. Laurence, of Columbus, Ohio, and by him assigned 
to Messrs. I. S. Sullivant and R. M. Laurence, of the same 
place. An especial feature of the invention consists in the 
conversion of a rotary movement to an intermittent vertical 
and reciprocating movement, which is accomplished through 
the peculiar construction of a cam disk and the connection 
therewith of crossheads and roller-bearing blocks. By the use 
of said cam disks, crossheads and idlers, all of the movements 
required to carry on the inking and printing process are 
accomplished, the means being both simple in construction 
and positive in operation. 
































FIG. 5. 


Fig. 6 illustrates an invention of Mr. Frank W. Wicht, of 
Brooklyn, New York, the patent upon which was assigned by 
The inven- 


render it expedient to use consecutive numbering machines in 
connection with cylinder presses without the necessity of pro- 


In printing 


For obvious reasons it is not practicable to 
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FIG. 6. 


Provision is had whereby the attachment may be readily 
removed to permit of the adjustment of the blanket when 
necessary. In the figure above we have shown two of the 
forms of the removable impression pad used, and have also 


| shown the tool used in connection therewith. 





MEssRS. ARCHER, HousH & Co., of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
a firm who turn out some of the besi printing in the country, 
say of THE INLAND PRINTER: ‘‘ We have been taking it for 
the past five or six years, and think it an indispensable publi- 
cation.” 
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Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER.* 
PRACTICAL PHOTOTYPY, 
BY J. VOIRIN. ‘ 


T the present time, photography has acquired its papers of 
naturalization in the scientific world. All branches of 
natural philosophy, in particular mineralogy, medical 

science, physiology and micrography continually have recourse 
to photography to record their discoveries in the phenomena 
amid which we live. 

Astronomy, archeology, fine arts equally have recourse to it 

' for the accurate reproduction of the subjects necessary to such 
researches. 

But henceforth photography will be able to furnish assist- 
ance to scientific and artistic studies quickly and economically 
far in advance of anything previously attempted. 

In the industrial world and in the regions of art, where it 
has formerly been necessary to go to great expense in order to 
exhibit to a chosen few photographs of the objects under con- 
sideration, phototypy will take a place beside lithography and 
engravings, with the advantage of showing to perfection the 
softness of the half-tones of the most artistic piece of work. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Phototypy, or, more properly, photocollography (as the 
photographic congress of 1889 has decided to be its official 
name), is a process of taking impressions from photographs 
with oily inks, invented by the fertile genius of Poitevin. 

Care should be taken not to confound this with photo-lith- 
ography, the principle of which was also discovered by Poitevin, 
but to recognize the fact that in this process the action of light 
upon certain substances is utilized in the same manner as in 
lithography. 

The name phototypy has been generally adopted for this 
particular process of photocollography in preference to alber- 
typy, photochromy, heliochromy and glyptography. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Phototypy is a method of obtaining indelible impressions 
quickly and directly on paper, wood, metal, porcelain, etc., at 
a price much below that of photography direct, and it might 
be affirmed that the results have a fineness and delicacy of tone 
equaling those obtained from a negative direct. 

The four principal advantages, then, claimed for this 
process are rapidity of execution, the permanency of the 
design, the exactness of photography and the cheapness of the 
finished work. 

Phototypy is based on two general principles : 

First,—Bichromated gelatine which has been exposed to 
the light becomes impermeable to moisture, that is to say, its 
affinity for water decreases in ratio with its exposure to light. 

Second,—Greasy substances, particularly printing inks, can 
be deposited on the dry parts, while they are repulsed by the 
damper portions. 

This is illustrated by the following experiment: A dry layer 
of bichromated gelatine is exposed to the light under an ordi- 
nary photographer’s negative ; the transparent portions allow 
the rays of light to pass through and modify the nature of the 
gelatine (as explained by the first principle), which becomes 
hard and is afterward unaffected by moisture; while, at the 
same time, those parts of the gelatine protected from the action 
of the light by the dark shades on the plate preserve their 
affinity for water. The next step is to place the gelatine in 
water to eliminate the bichromate, dry it, and then again mois- 
ten with glycerine and water. When it is swelled up, the excess 
of moisture is removed, and a roller charged with printing ink 
passed over the surface. The moist parts of the gelatine, that 
is to say, those portions which were protected by the shades of 
the negative, repulse the ink, while those parts which have 





* From ‘‘ Manuel Pratique de Phototypie par J. Voirin, Paris; Librairie 
de la Science en Famille, Ch. Mendel, éditeur. 








been hardened by the action of the light will allow a portion 
of the ink to remain upon their surface proportioned to the 
degree of hardness. Now, if we lay a sheet of paper upon the 
gelatine and take an impression from it, the paper will receive 
the ink, giving the slightest details with rigid exactness, with 
all the most delicate half-tones of the object originally photo- 
graphed. 

It will easily be seen that the result has an analogy to the 
impression obtained by photo-lithography. The layer of gela- 
tine in this process acts precisely the same as the lithographic 
stone after it has received the design and been treated with 
acidulated water, with the exception that the stone needs to 
be moistened all the time by damp rollers, while the gelatine 
will give 50, 100 or 200 impressions without being again wetted. 


FIRST PART.— THE NEGATIVE. 


Before entering into any detailed description of the opera- 
tions necessary to produce an image in phototypy, it is neces- 
sary that some attention should be paid to the negative, or 
photo plate. 

Let us suppose that our readers are familiar with the elemen- 
tary photographic operations, and are able to comprehend a 
brief description of the manipulations necessary for the pro- 
duction of a negative. It is imperatively necessary, in order 
to secure good results in phototypy, to have a good negative, 
whether it be of collodion or of gelatino-bromide, for without 
this it will be impossible to secure satisfactory results. 

Plates showing harsh outlines should be rejected without 
scruple, and only those chosen which present harmonious 
blendings, without hardness in the darker portions, and the 
clear portions should be well looked into. Retouching will 
in some measure correct some faults in the plate, but it is not 
always safe to rely too much upon that process. A negative, 
well arranged, rich in half-tones, always gives excellent results 
in phototypy ; if they are a little too soft this can in some meas- 
ure be overcome by the use of firmer printing inks, but no 
amount of manipulation can give satisfactory results from a 
plate made from a harsh negative. 

It therefore logically follows that the artist should spend 
some time in examining the plate and at the same time quali- 
fying himself to know the points of it, so as to be able to form 
a better opinion as to the results that will be obtained. It will 
be necessary to understand the uses and conditions of the film 
on the photograph negatives in order to fully comprehend the 
parts they play in the preparation of the gelatine plates for 
phototypy. When this is understood, the actions of the light 
through the negative will be easier manipulated, and it will be 
possible to choose a negative that will give satisfactory results. 

Of course it will be easily understood that it will be neces- 
sary to turn the negative round in order to produce proper 
results, because if this is not done the phototypy would pre- 
sent the same appearance as the finished work should and con- 
sequently the impression on paper would be in reverse as will be 
seen in the following illustrations : 


























FIG. 3. 
Proof printed. 


FIG. 2. 
Phototypy plate. 


FIG. 1. 
Ordinary negative. 
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FIG. 4. 


Of course the negative on glass cannot be turned round 
because the thickness of the glass beneath the negative will 
allow the diffusion of light to such an extent as to destroy the 
picture, as will be understood by a glance at Fig. 4. 

(To be continued.) 
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PAPER EXHIBIT OF CRANE BROTHERS, WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Location, Section F, Northeast section of Gallery, Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World's Columbian Exposition. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 











BIDS FOR CITY PRINTING. 
To the Editor : LYNN, Mass., July 29, 1893. 

I inclose proposals for the city printing submitted to the 
Lynn city government for the coming year, July, 1893, to 
July, 1894. We have no respect for amateur printers, but do 
not know that they do more to injure the trade than such firms 
as these do in submitting such prices : 


Alderman Martin reported as information the following proposals for 


the city printing for the ensuing year : Jobwork. 
1st 2d. 
Wis Sie Wt ie PEI os Sock wien’ Saas supcrowieu sabe Deas $317 90 $184 68 
i OE isis oie sce Shao > Rea ge bio woe cebanun’ cies Tas 143 55 
pe RR a a Pane ten Ary ye ep ater 215 30 103 60 
Unt INN Sos it Giada Dish Naav aie bwing sie Bivraisn be bce ene 179 00 83 60 
Be ES oR Ao a oR Pe RE an aOR Grey Enea 122 30 71 20 


SEE, ee URI oie ois ale Sears blo eed eaeemk ai sae Posen 33 37% 
WW RRIINR Te, PORORD sigs irawaeitins paicuce pet Pees oe calcein ea teaes 38 50 
unre Pre Sie eta orp 4a bs sider sh cou Kv abusredle wie cieg ome ea Bhee 35 40 
REE PE IEEE e .ich cu Svea haraeres sas vetsanRa ates ee 35 40 
WU TNC le Us Fass chee us, id's oe sw sate rccasdenestes bepeves 35 40 


The price paid for union help upon the daily papers here is 
30 cents per 1,000 ems. The lowest price for composition was 
33 cents, and the highest 38 cents. 

The figures on presswork are for four pages per 1,000 
impressions. 

The jobwork was divided into two lots and these figures 
are the totals, the difference between the highest and lowest 
bidders being almost as three to one. 

And this is what everyone must expect if they bid on the 
printing for the city of Lynn. A CITIZEN PRINTER. 





MR. PENFIELD’S IDEA OF A COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


To the Editor : ASHBOURNE, Pa., July 21, 1893. 

Will you permit me to take some exceptions to R. C. Pen- 
field’s article, ‘‘My Idea of a Country Newspaper,” in your 
July issue? 

A rosy halo seems to surround the whole article, and state- 
ments that would cause many a smile, when read by those who 
have been ‘‘through the mill,’’ will undoubtedly be accepted 
by the uninitiated, who, however, will, if they ever haye actual 
experience, learn other — perhaps bitterer — things. 

Let us touch on price of plant. Mr. Penfield says a good 
plant can be put in for $3,500. Very, very true. Not a very 
heavy capital, either, if you have it. But what if you haven’t? 
I would be willing to wager that more than nine-tenths of all 
the country printing offices in the United States were started 
on $1,000 or less. And the proprietors didn’t invest the smaller 
sum because they were unwilling to spend the larger. Most 
country publishers are practical printers, and it takes a long 
term at the case — particularly if a wife and family must be 
supported—to save even $1,000. Then, too, not all localities, 
by a long stretch, can support such a plant. 

Again, as to probable amount of business, and way of doing 
it. A man who could go into a new locality, even with a $3,500 
outfit, and do $4,500 worth of business his first year, would be— 
to put it mildly—a remarkable man. It usually takes several 
years of hard work to win the confidence and good will of the 
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people, and gain their patronage. Is there, in all this broad 
land, one—just one—country publisher who dictates to adver- 
tisers the amount of space a single advertisement shall occupy ? 


_And why? You can’t afford to. Advertisers are rare birds. 


Once caught, they must be treated gently, and reasonable 
demands acceded to, lest they droop and die, as far as any 
profit to you is concerned. ‘‘Get all the small advertisements 
you can.” And all the big ones, too. That’s what you are in 
business for. But don’t, if an advertiser wants a whole page, 
suggest that an inch or two will answer just as well. 

How much actual capital will be needed, with that pay roll 
of $50 a week, paper, ink, job stock, fuel, etc., to buy, rent to 
pay, the proprietor’s living and other incidentals to be provided 
for, while the paper is in its infancy? Instead of paying a 
profit of $2,500 the first year, it is very doubtful whether 
expenses will be met. There are, of course, country papers 
that clear even as much as $10,000 a year, but it has taken years 
and years of the hardest kind of work, in localities that grew 
rapidly in population and business enterprise. 

I have not covered all the points that seem to me more or 
less unreasonable and unsafe to follow, but I feel that, so far as 
I have gone, most country publishers will agree with me. 

The man, young or old, who starts a country newspaper to 
fill a “‘ long-felt want,’’ or starts the paper first and proceeds to 
cultivate the want, has a hard row to hoe, though to those who 
delight in overcoming obstacles, and don’t mind océasional 
privations — and there usually are some privations — the task is 
pleasant. But let not others than the courageous, even with 
several times $3,500, undertake it. The public, even in the 
limitations of a country town and neighborhood, does not care 
to act as a foster mother, and people have a way of demanding 
value for value. TRINFER. 





THE DEMORALIZER. 


To the Editor : TOPEKA, KAN., August 4, 1893. 

‘“‘There is no money in doing work below cost, but there 
may be BLOoD in it, and ¢haé is what we are after just now. 
We will fill orders for printed office stationery below cost for 
the present. We don’t propose to run around after such orders, 
however. Have anyone you want figure on your work, then 
bring it to us and we will give you a lower figure yet, subject 
to immediate acceptance. Our office is on the ground floor,” 
etc. 

It was in the form of a postal card, printed from a plate 
photo-enyraved in imitation of handwriting and sent to busi- 
ness houses in a certain city last month. 

In these times that try men’s souls it is adding a drop too 
much when a printing office that occupies the ‘‘ ground floor”’ 
on a business street, advertises on a postal card that they are 
not after money, but 4/ood ; and we are obliged to infer that it 
must be the blood of their fellow craftsmen that they are after. 

If the community in which the above occurred were the 
only one where the printing trade is demoralized by the folly 
of such business anarchists, it would be imposing on the time 
of the readers of this journal to write of it. But everywhere 
that there are printing offices will be found the gallant price 
cutters who flourish their weapons in the air, clamoring for 
blood, and howl ‘‘cheap! cheap! cheap!” in the ears of a 
weary business public. 

Shades of Ben Franklin! Who ever asked these fellows to 
live? What honest business house wants a printer to do busi- 
ness below cost? What concern so poor that it cannot pay 
others a living price for their labor? Why should an honored 
craft grovel in the dirt and scream ‘‘ Prices cut in two for 
thirty days.” ‘Get the figures of honest men and I’ll go ’em 
one better. I don’t want money, I want blood /”’ 

‘‘Cheapest place in town to get your printing.”” How do 
they do it? Count an order of letter-heads or bill-heads after 
they are delivered—short count. Examine the quality of 
stock —job lots. Look at their workmen as they tumble over 
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each other trying to reach the sidewalk before the whistle 
stops blowing —scabs. Ask the wholesaler how far he would 
trust him. Not out of sight. Get a commercial report on 
him — not recommended for credit. 

By doing business at ruinous prices they degrade human 
labor; they put their own labor and that of their employés on 
a level with the labor of the Chinese coolie or Italian dago. 

To the hardworking and conscientious printer there is com- 
fort in the thought that these fellows cannot do all the busi- 
ness. There is a class of customers who appreciate and require 
reputable work, and love their fellow men enough to wish them 
to stay on earth. If the printer steadfastly refuses to meet cut- 
throat prices, le will command the respect and the trade of 
this desirable element. Surely if these people cannot produce 
good printing they are not competent to make prices on it for 
others to meet. H. A. B. 





ADVERTISING AND PROPER DISPLAY. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 17, 1893. 

Inclosed please find proof of the advertisement on page 
310 of July, 1893, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, which was 
held open for suggestions. Following is a list of alterations 
and reasons for making such : 

In setting an attractive newspaper advertisement it should be 
the aim to utilize all space possible, yet keeping within the 
bounds of neatness ; therefore, I have set the firm name in two 
lines, in order that it may be brought in caps, thereby making 
it more prominent. 


FLEET, 
McGINLEY & CO. 


Printers 


Fine oa 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 


Book and 


THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Catalogue 
Work. 


Exchange PI. an Commerce St. 
BALTIMORE, [1D. 


CUT WORK 
A SPECIALTY 


The next line, the business, is set with an initial, which 
gives greater attractiveness and makes it more conspicuous, 
Surely the business is the foundation of the advertisement, and 
should be the most prominent. It was argued that the words, 
‘fine book and catalogue work,” being the specialty, should be 
the words most powerfully impressed on the mind of the 
reader. The writer agrees that they should be impressed on the 
mind of the reader ; but when a business man has some print- 
ing to be done, no matter whether it be a book, catalogue, 
circular, or any other kind, and glances over the newspaper to 
find a printer to take it to, does he not look for the words 
‘Printing ”’ or “‘ Printers,’ and in most cases, if not all, would 
not the line ‘‘ Printers,” as set in inclosed specimen, draw his 
eye much more readily than the words, ‘‘ Fine book and cata- 
logue work ?”’ 

Of course, after he had observed the line ‘‘Printers”’ he 
would then read the remainder of the advertisement, and 
then, if his work should be a book or catalogue, he would 











immediately be impressed with those words, which are set pro- 
portionately large ; the idea being to remove the sameness, as 
the proportion in the original specimen is poor and monotonous. 

It will also be noticed that in the original specimen a repe- 
tition occurs, the catchline “‘ printers of’ being directly under 
the display line, ‘‘ Printers.”” This, while probably not alto- 
gether in error, has been done away with in the inclosed 
specimen, and a catchline made of “‘ of” only. 

The remainder of the advertisement is but little changed, 
and I think for a neat, conspicuous and attractive newspaper 
advertisement, and one that will “pull,” the specimen sub- 
mitted is superior to the original advertisement. 

CHARLES L,, RAMBO. 





ATLANTA AND THE PRINTING INTEREST. 


To the Editor: ATLANTA, Ga., August 2, 1893. 

Atlanta has over one hundred thousand inhabitants, all full 
of push and energy. There are over a dozen or more small 
job offices, and there are four or five with from two to five 
presses ; but the largest and most complete plant in the South 
is the Franklin Printing and Publishing House. This establish- 
ment has lately finished and moved into their new $50,000 
building, where fourteen cylinder and eleven job presses are 
managed by one of the best men in the printing business, Mr. 
George W. Harrison. There is no pressmen’s union in Atlanta, 
and the local typographical union has had a hard time of it for 
some time back, but its affairs are beginning to look up again. 

The people of Atlanta, as a rule, do not appreciate good 
printing ; anything will do with the average, so it is cheap and 
readable ; but there is some fine work done nevertheless. There 
has never been any embossing done until lately, and now there 
are three or four firms doing dry embossing —some very cred- 
itable work. There is but one lithograph house, which has 
been in the hands of a receiver, but has organized and come to 
the front again with some nice work. 

We have three very fine daily papers. The Atlanta Constt- 
tution, daily and Sunday, is gotten out with ten typesetting 
machines ; the Atlanta Hvening Journal, daily except Sunday, 
employing about thirty or forty compositors (this is Hon. Hoke 
Smith’s paper, who is Secretary of the Interior), and the Atlanta 
Evening Herald, daily and Sunday, which employs twenty to 
thirty compositors, and is one of the best two-cent papers pub- 
lished anywhere. JOHN R. SLIDER. 





UNIFORII STYLES AND SERIES OF TYPES. 


To the Editor: SouTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass., July 24, ’93. 

I am a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, American 
Art Printer and Engraver and Printer. ‘The April number of 
the latter magazine contained editorial comments on display 
composition which, to say the least, were discouraging to the 
young printer who has taste for ornamental work. These com- 
ments I quote, and if you consider my remarks worthy of your 
columns, I trust you will insert them over my signature : 


Many comments are made upon the style of the advertising pages or 
the Engraver and Printer. Asis naturally the case, printers assume that a 
publication relating to the art of printing has at its disposal a large variety 
of types. While such is the case, it does not follow that the best results can 
be obtained by the use of this variety. The fact remains that the greatest 
advantage can be given to each advertisement, and the most artistic effects 
attained by the use of uniform styles and series of types. Several literary 
and artistic publications have started out at different times with the idea 
of establishing a certain style for their advertising pages. With but few 
exceptions, there are no very notable successes in this line. While in the 
illustration and text pages the various monthly magazines possess great 
artistic interest and merit, yet their advertising pages can hardly be 
excelled by any typefounder’s catalogue for variety of types. While the 
publishers are very exacting in other particulars, but few restrictions are 
placed upon the typographic appearance of the advertisements. Instead 
of losing business by such restrictions, the value of the advertising pages 
could be enhanced, being made much more workmanlike and attractive. 


The italics are mine. While in the main the above is cor- 
rect and good advice, there are comments here which call to 
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mind my experience as foreman of the typographical depart- 
ment of a printing and engraving concern, the proprietor of 
which was a practical engraver. His idea (and he is by no 
means the only engraver with the same notion) was that 
designs intended for artistic, ornamental or decorative work 
should be engraved; that any attempt with rule or a com- 
bination of ornaments was crude at its best and simply an 
imitation of the real article. This applies to ornaments and 
designs. Cannot the compositor retaliate with criticism of 
much of the /etfering of engraved work? Let us see. Here 
is a magazine whose ‘‘ads’’ are clean, neat, well balanced and 
probably artistic, but according to my idea the very uniformity 
spoken of does not tend to cause a reader to dwell at length on 
any particular page. One “ad.” did attract my eye. It was 
pretty, attractive and artistic—but it was engraved. The design 
was striking and would be noticed by anyone who opened the 
pages of this magazine. What caught my notice was this: 
DESIGNERS. The absurdity of a lower-case i in the mid- 
dle of a cap word caused me to linger. It isn’t always ‘‘art”’ 
that does the business. So much for artistic engraved work 
and artistic ornamental (which is questioned ?) composition. 

Now, as to plain composition. The advisability of keeping 
striclly to plain and uniform work in order to attain artistic 
merit, as advised by the Engraver and Printer, means a stand- 
still in display composition. Compositors have ideas, and 
original ones, too, which with the facilities now at hand in 
any thoroughly equipped office can be made effective and even 
artistic. The attempts at the decorative by many compositors 
are often ‘‘ monstrosities,’ simply because they haven’t the 
natural taste for this work, and for that reason should be dis- 
couraged ; but these very attempts show a disposition to 
improve themselves, which should be encouraged. Admitted, 
too, that rulework is overdone and has no place in general dis- 
play work unless the price warrants the extra outlay of time. 
But the implication that truly artistic effects are not attained 
by ornaments, ornamental type faces, rulework and strong 
contrasts is certainly a mistake. The display pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER decides the matter beyond a shadow of a 
doubt. 

I have been in the business twenty years, and during that 
time have made it a study and have found it hustling work to 
keep up with its advancements, but do not claim to be an 
artist, because, unfortunately, I was not born one, but I do 
know those who ave, and they did not achieve their record 
by ‘‘uniform styles and series of types.” 

FRANK H. PURRINGTON. 





A HIGHER AND NOBLER UNIONISM. 


To the Editor: TOPEKA, Kansas, July 17, 1893. 

The printing fraternity must, for self-preservation, take an 
interest in higher and nobler unionism ; for it is a humiliating 
fact, but none the less true, that the typographical union is not 
in the lead even in the United States, much less in the world. 
Given to high-sounding declarations of principles, we expect 
picayunish legislation to carry them to asuccessful issue. These 
declarations, all well enough were provision made for carrying 
them out, generally stop short of the graver questions now 
becoming so momentous to the craft. Time was, perhaps, when 
only ‘‘square men’s’’ talk was necessary ; but those were the 
days of big bills and plenty of work. Now, with twenty per 
cent or more of our members constantly in enforced idleness, 
and the chances good for another twenty per cent or so to be 
thrown out by the machines and the rapidly increasing pressure 
of population, we may well pause and ask what the future has 
in store. 

Last June the International took the initial step toward put- 
ting our union in the front rank of organized trades ; and it is 
with the hope that I may in some degree aid in getting the new 
reorganization plan before the printers that this letter is 
written. 








In order to attain the highest degree of power, strength and 
usefulness, our union must have: 

I. A large defense fund. 

2. A death benefit. 

3. A weekly sick benefit. 

Many would go further in the way of benefits; but it is 
better to start with a few than not to start at all, and the above 
are by far the most essential of the changes proposed, the 
defense fund being most important of all. 

These three propositions, minus details, are the essentials of 
Plan No. 2, recently indorsed by the referendum. On them 
the decisive vote will be cast next September. This plan is 
substantially that by which the cigarmakers’ union gained the 
foremost place among the trades unions of the United States. 
Also, based on almost identical ideas and occupying an equally 
high place, is the German-American Typographia. German- 
American Union No. 1, of New York, working under charters 
from the International and the Typographia, voted unanimously 
in favor of Plan No. 2, showing their belief, after having tried 
an almost identical system for years, that the proposed plan is 
the best ever advanced. 

Results achieved are the test of any system, and below are 
mentioned some of the things that have been the means of 
elevating the cigarmakers’ union to its present proud position. 

The cigarmakers have overcome obstacles almost insur- 
mountable. The fact that while competing with tenement- 
house workers in the large eastern cities and Chinese coolies on 
the Pacific coast they have reduced their workday to eight 
hours with no appreciable decrease of pay, proves their system 
to be well-nigh perfect. January 1, 1893, their reserve fund 
was $503,829.20, an increase of $81,879.14 over January 1, 1892. 
Think of it—an increase of nearly $100,000 a year! During 
1892 the cigarmakers paid the following benefits: Traveling 
$47,732.47; sick, $89,906.30; strike, $37,477.60; out-of-work, 
$17,460.75 ; total, $237,279.09. Traveling benefits repaid during 
the year were $49,572.75— more than the loans !—showing 
implicit confidence, perfect discipline, and not the slightest 
disaffection. Since 1879 the benefits paid amount to the mag- 
nificent sum of $1,769,866.91. The membership is now about 
27,000. 

But probably the most significant showing of the cigar- 
makers’ financial report is that as their defense fund increased 
the strike benefits diminished —that is, as employers saw they 
were not fighting a disorganized and penniless mob, but a per- 
fectly disciplined body having ample funds, they were more 
and more loath to precipitate a struggle. 

The dues of the cigarmakers are 25 cents per week and a 
semi-annual assessment of 50 cents. The union pays benefits 
as follows : Out-of-work, $3 per week ; traveling, not to exceed 
$20 ; strike, $5 per week for first sixteen weeks, then $3 per 
week till the strike ends; sick, $5 per week for thirteen weeks ; 
death, $50 to $550, and $40 on the death of a wife or mother 
dependent on the member. 

These propositions contemplate a defense fund of not less 
than $5 per member, from which will be paid all local and gen- 
eral expenses and which will be available at all times for 
defense; also a sick benefit of $5 per week and a death benefit 
of from $50 to $200, The strike benefit remains as it is now. 

The thing to do now is to get the achievements of the cigar- 
makers before the printers as an indication of what we can do 
toward bettering our condition if we will go about it as intelli- 
gently as they did. It is not pleasant, to say the least, to think 
that we will soon be called upon to vote on a nine-hour work- 
day when the cigarmakers, with much greater obstacles to 
overcome, have been working eight hours since May 1, 1886, 
over seven years. In ’86 the cigarmakers spent only $54,402.61 
in strike benefits, while in 1884, with no eight-hour question, 
but with a smaller reserve fund, strike benefits amounted to 
$143,547.36. In 1892 $37,477.60 were paid in strike benefits. 

We hear much of the necessity of getting the country prin- 
ter into our organization ; but what inducement do we offer 
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him to become one of us and contribute about seventy-five 
cents a mouth to the support of our union? We give him no 
“benefits in case of sickness ; he is not interested in our strikes, 
unless, indeed, it be the interest that prompts him to come to a 
city and take a striker’s place; we do not protect his wages ; 
his family is not assisted in case he dies. In fact, all we do is 
to provide a way for him to spend money without receiving 
any return for it. The wonder is that he should even occa- 
sionally join. Think how all this would be changed by the 
benevolent features proposed. 

I pity the man whose only thought for his brother is a 
desire to know whether he ‘‘ comes out’’ when a strike occurs. 
Such an interest is aroused by no higher motive than to cry 
“rat” if he stays in, or to pat him on the back and call him a 
‘“‘square man” if he comes out. There need be no fear that 
men will “rat”? when they have an organization at their back 
amply able to cope with unjust and grasping employers; an 
organization that will care for them when sick, and assist their 
families in case of death. Nor will they lag in the matter of 
dues, for every member, having a direct proprietary interest in 
a large fund, will naturally have a greater interest in his union 
than now, to say nothing of the fact that the benevolent 
features will cause all dues to be promptly paid for the 
reason that only members of good standing will be entitled 
to benefits. 

Now let us thoroughly discuss this reorganization plan, and 
carry it by a majority that will show an awakening to the fact 
that we have been distanced in the race of union progress and 
that we will consent to remain in the rear no longer. 

G. H. 





THE PRESSMEN, FROM AN I. T. U. STANDPOINT. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1893. 

I desire to place before the non-union pressmen, and more 
especially those pressmen who have formed an organization 
antagonistic to the International Typographical Union, a few 
facts and reasons why they should become members of a 
union and of the International Typographical Union. 

This is a time of organization ; nearly every craft of skilled 
labor has its organization to control its wages, its hours or its 
output ; also to pass upon the moral and mechanical qualifica- 
tions of aspirants to membership in its ranks. 

These organizations undertake to divide with the employer 
the responsibility of saying how many hours per diem a skilled 
laborer may be employed at agiven scale of wages, and what 
that scale shall be, judged by the endurance and qualification 
of the employé; the highest qualification receiving the maxi- 
mum paid in that particular locality, and none may work fora 
price below the minimum and hold a card, the absence of which 
may be looked upon by the fellow craftsmen as an evidence of 
moral or mechanical disqualification. 

It goes without saying that about all of the crafts engaged 
in the production of a common output are allied together for 
purposes of mutual benefit, defensive and offensive, as the rail- 
roads, building contractors, the typothetz, boss painters and 
decorators and various other employers of skilled labor com- 
bine to regulate the price to be paid for labor and the compen- 
sation to be received for the finished product. 

Therefore, it behooves every skilled pressman to be a member 
of a union, and that union to be a member of the International 
Typographical Union and Allied Printing Trades as presenting 
the only embodiment of such an alliance engaged in the pro- 
duction of a common printing output. 

To the pressmen dissenting from those allied to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, I will say that while you may 
have serious grievances against the International Typograph- 
ical Union —and I, in a measure, believe you had — yet you as 
members never, at any time, properly presented those griev- 
ances to a convention ; but in violation of your obligations as 
union men, and of the constitution you pledged yourselves to 





support, set up and maintain an organization antagonistic and 
detrimental to the International Typographical Union and the 
organizations represented in its alliances. Whether you have 
been benefited by this disintegrating movement, you, of the 
rank and file, can alone best determine. 

The pressmen allied to the International Typographical 
Union earnestly desire that you return to the fold of a common 
brotherhood ; guaranteeing that all our rights and privileges as 
pressmen will be maintained, and the most perfect autonomy 
as a separate body, or branch, with the right of self-legislation 
in the matter of laws for the government of our craft, the selec- 
tion of our own officers, and an equal voice in taxation and the 
expenditure of money secured thereby. 

We also present that the International Typographical Union 
is the oldest and most conservative union in North America : 
Its long and honorable existence is sufficient alone to repel any 
charge that it is revolutionary, arbitrary or not animated by 
proper motives. 

In asking you to ally yourselves with us, we invite you to 
partake of what we have, all share alike. 

We present to you a fund on hand in the control of the 
executive council, cash $28,023.75 ; 

A death benefit of $50; and 

The magnificent Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers 
and the Allied Trades at Colorado Springs, Colorado, for the 
care and cure of your invalids, with a cash fund on hand for 
its maintenance, $17,284.83. 

We present to you a compact organization of 32,000 printers, 
pressmen, stereotypers and electrotypers, bookbinders and 
allied trades, each individual member contributing 25 cents 
per month to the common fund. 

We also present to you the membership in that influential 
body, the American Federation of Labor and its valuable pres- 
tige. 

You also, in towns or cities where there are not a sufficient - 
number of members to form a union, have the right to deposit 
your card or become a member of any union subordinate to the 
International Typographical Union, thus securing its protection 
and benefits. 

Of the members of the dissident unions I ask what do you 
now pay in, per capita, to the support of your organization, 
and are the benefits derived commensurate with the outlay as 
compared with the above? 

In a fraction over two years the International Typographical 
Union has paid to the striking pressmen of Pittsburgh the 
enormous sum of over $20,000, and is still paying. 

How long could you stand such a strain? How long would 
you pay the assessment to sustain your fellow craftsmen in such 
an enormous demand? Could you if you would? 

At the last session of the International Typographical 
Union, held at Chicago, in June, the following resolution was 
passed : 

Resolved, That a committee of three and the second vice-president 
shall be appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws for the government of 
the pressmen’s branch of the International Typographical Union, and 
present the same to the convention at the next annual session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union; the expense of postage, stationery and 
printing to be defrayed by the International Typographical Union. 

This would indicate that the International Typographical 
Union purposes to grant the pressmen all the autonomy the 
most liberal and freedom-loving spirit could desire. You can 
attain no more where you are, and are without the benefits, 
financial and fraternal. 

Also at the Chicago convention above mentioned, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed : 

Resolved, By the pressmen delegates to the forty-first session of the 
International Typographical Union, in convention assembled, that the 
convention is requested to authorize its president to appoint a suitable 
committee, of which the second vice-president shall be a member, to 
repair to the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, during the next week, and wait upon 


the convention of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and to 
endeavor to effect a reconciliation and an amalgamation of the bodies of 
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pressmen dissenting as an auxiliary or ally to this International Typo- 
graphical Union, and to devise ways and means to effect such consolida- 
tion, and with power to conclude a treaty of peace and consolidation, 
based upon such alliance, by and with the consent of the Executive Coun- 
cil of this International Union. 

In pursuance of the above resolution, the president, Mr. Pres- 
cott, appointed the following committee: H.C. McFarland, of 
Washington ; John S. Leander, of Chicago ; Oscar Bailey, of 
Cincinnati; Henry M. Ives, of Topeka, and W. S. Duniway, 
of Portland, Oregon. This committee proceeded to Cincin- 
nati, and laid before your International Union the following : 


CINCINNATI, June 22, 1893. 
To the Officers and Members of the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union: 

GENTLEMEN,— The committee of the International Typographical 
Union herewith present a memorandum of basis of agreement for amal- 
gamation of International Typographical Union and the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. It is understood that we will consider modi- 
fications of this memorandum or a counter proposition involving new 
issues. 

Reply should be addressed to W. S. Duniway, secretary of the commit- 


tee, at the Palace Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. C. MCFARLAND, 


JOHN S. LEANDER, 
OSCAR BAILEY, 
W. S. DUNIWAY, Secretary. H. M. IvEs. 


MEMORANDUM OF PROPOSED AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN’S UNION. 


CINCINNATI, June 22, 1893. 

First. An autonomous branch of the International Union shall be 
formed, composed of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union and 
pressmen of the InternationaL Typographical Union. It is conceded to the 
pressmen : 

(1) That in making its scale of prices, trade regulations, and declaring 
strikes, the pressmen’s branch shall have final jurisdiction. 

(2) The pressmen shall assemble by delegates at same time and place 
of meeting as International Typographical Union, and shall elect their 
own officers and enact such laws as pertain to their craft, and legislate as 
an independent de facto body. 

(3) They shall elect a second vice-president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, who shali be their recognized head and organizer, and 
an advisory board of pressmen, to whom appeals may be taken in matters 
pertaining solely to the pressmen and their laws, with right of final appeal 
to the pressmen delegates in convention assembled. 

(4) The pressmen shall have the right to vote in the election of presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer and delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor, and on all questions involving taxation or expenditure of money. 

(5) Per capita taxes and assessments shall be the same on all the allied 
crafts. 

(6) The pressmen shall receive the full benefit of all benevolent 
features and the defense fund of the International Typographical Union 
on equal terms with other members of the International Typographical 
Union, 

(7) Pressmen’s delegation shall have one member of the Committee on 
Laws. 

(8) Pressmen may become members of typographical unions where 
there are not a sufficient number of pressmen to form a local union. Five 
or more pressmen may form a subordinate union, but in any city or town 
affording employment to seven or more pressmen they shall form a union. 
Where pressmen’s unions do not exist, pressmen shall deposit their cards 
in typographical unions. Separate charters may issue to seven or more 
web pressmen. 

(9) The union label of the International Typographical Union shall 
only be granted to offices that are union throughout. 

Second. The agreement to be drawn upin conformity with this 
memorandum shall be perpetual, and shall be ratified by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union in such manner as each body shall select. Changes shall be made 
in the agreement only by mutual consent of the International Typograph- 
ical Union and the Pressmen’s branch. 

Third. The officers of the International Typographical Union and the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union shall hold their respective posi- 
tions and all cards shall be interchangeable until the meeting of the 
International Typographical Union in convention at Louisville, Kentucky, 
in October, 1894, at which time and place this agreement of amalgamation 
shall be in full force and effect. Respectfully, 

H. C. MCFARLAND, 
JOHN S. LEANDER, 
OSCAR BAILEY, 

H. M. IvEs, 

W. S. DUNIWAy. 


To all of which on June 23, at 6:35 P.M., or after a discus- 
sion of a day and a half, and after the convention had adjourned 





sine die, and at the earnest and respectful solicitation of the 

committee, the secretary of the convention wrote and delivered 

to the committee the following : 
CINCINNATI, June 23, 1893. 

To the Committee of International Typographical Union, Messrs. H. C. 
McFarland, John S. Leander, H. M. Ives and Oscar Bailey : 
GENTLEMEN,— Your proposition was placed before the convention, and 

after a thorough debate it was decided that it was not advisable to bind 

pressmen or pressmen’s unions to any obligations or compact with the 
body you represent. 

The convention declares itself anxious and willing to welcome all 
pressmen and pressmen’s unions to its ranks, where it feels they can 
secure a better protection than is possible under any other organization. 

(Signed) THEO. GALOSKOWSKY, 
JAMES GELSON, 
FRANK K. READY, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, 
C, P. OVEREND, 
Committee. 
In assembly convened, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22, 1893. 


It will be noticed that the committee from the International 
Typographical Union stood ready to “‘ consider modifications of 
the memorandum or a counter proposition involving new issues.”’ 
That the memorandum was under discussion for a day and a 
half, and that the answer was written and delivered by the 
secretary after final adjournment, and the language of the 
answer tends to make matters look peculiar, to say the least. 

However, we simply want the membership to become fully 
cognizant of all the facts in the case, that they may judge for 
themselves and draw their own conclusions. 

We earnestly hope for and desire an amalgamation of the 
dissenting bodies, and will not tire in our endeavors to accom- 
plish the same and to unionize every eligible pressman we can 
reach, believing it to be a good cause — organization — worthy 
every honorable effort, and the advancement of the unity of 
labor. Respectfully, 

H. C. MCFARLAND. 





‘*MY IDEA OF A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER.”’’ 


To the Editor: DECATUR, Mich., August 14, 1893. 

I read with interest the article under the above heading in 
your July number, and watched for comments on it in the 
August issue. The reply was there, but it seems to me that the 
caustic ‘‘J. R.’”’ flew wide of the correct idea in his article. The 
fault he finds is with the employment of “‘ girls at $6 per week ”’ 
as compositors in country offices. Now, such offices must be 
run in an economical manner to be successful, and such girls 
make much more competent and reliable compositors than 
such men as the office could afford to hire to do the work. 
Intelligent country printers either become the ‘‘ $12-a-week job 
compositor’? referred to or drift into the city, where better 
wages can be afforded. 

But to return to Mr. Penfield’s idea. His theory of ‘‘ pretty ”’ 
country newspapers is something nice to contemplate, but not 
profitable to the publisher. First, as to the paper to be used : 
He figures high-grade paper, 50-pound at 5% cents, will cost but 
$1.50 per week more than such stock as is in ordinary use. The 
usual weight for the size paper he thinks the ideal is 40 pounds 
per ream, and the price 3 or 3% cents. Mr. Penfield proposes 
to purchase 150 pounds at 5% cents, amounting to $8.25. Sup- 
pose instead we use 120 pounds at 3% cerits, amounting to 
$4.20. The saving, instead of $1.50, is $4.05 per week. Does 
Mr. Penfield believe an additional dollar could be taken in 
because of the extra quality of paper used? The big daily 
papers do not find it necessary. Why should the country 
weekly? 

How about the income from such a paper as proposed? The 
circulation is three reams — 1,440 papers. Take from this the 
exchange list, advertisers and dead beats, and 1,200 paying sub- 
scribers would be a liberal estimate. At the ordinary subscrip- 
tion price of $1.50 per year, this would yield $1,800. The 
eighteen columns of advertising estimated at $125 per column 
would amount to $2,250 more. Following, my experience 
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teaches me, is a very fair estimate of the way such an office 
can yield $2,500 per year profits if run on so expensive a 
plan : 
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Allowing nothing for paid advertising and job accounts. 

The above estimate puts everything in the most favorable 
position possible for the office. Very few country papers of 
less than 1,500 circulation average $125 per column for their 
advertising ; $75 to $100 is nearer the correct average. Again, 
few such offices can control $2,500 worth of job printing per 
year. 

The trouble with Mr. Penfield’s office is that the expenses 
are too high. Instead of setting twenty or more columns of 
reading matter, use plate news to the amount of six or eight 
columns. Instead of three girl compositors, keep one, who 
will set two-thirds of the twelve columns. Instead of a boy at 
$7 to run presses in a slipshod manner, let the foreman be 
pressman and teach the $3 boy to feed, and hire a printer at 
fro to assist the foreman in jobwork, ad. setting, etc., and to 
help out on the paper. This will give a pay roll about as fol- 
lows: Foreman, $12; assistant, $10; girl, $6; boy, $3; total, 
$31 per week. With the general news out of the way, the pub- 
lishér can take care of his own local field and business, dis- 
pensing with the $10-a-week man. This saving of $19 a week 
in help and $4 on paper will bring the profits up nearly to the 
figures of Mr. Penfield’s rosy estimate, provided $2,500 job- 
work can be done. 

But, after all, is not the mistake in the size of the paper and 
type? My idea of size is a six-column quarto instead of a five ; 
leaded brevier instead of minion. The average reader will like 
the larger type better, the paper will make a better and larger 
appearance ; plates are made to that length columns and can 
be easily and rapidly made up. But the size is largely a mat- 
ter of personal preference, so long as the kind of matter and 
amount of it is right. There are, it seems to me, very few 
country offices that can be successfully conducted with a $50 
per week pay roll, in spite of Mr. Penfield’s fifteen years’ 
experience. M. O. ROWLAND. 





A REPLY TO ‘ESTIENNE.’’ 


To the Editor: BLOOMFIELD, N. J., Aug. 14, 1893. 

“Estienne ” says, in your August issue, ‘“‘ Mr. Teall, though 
addicted to ‘cocksureness,’ has evidently studied his subject 
with care.”” Evidently, Mr. Teall’s critic, though also addicted 
to ‘‘cocksureness,’’ has of studied with care either the book 
he criticises or its subject. He instances Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dora’”’ 
as having only one compound word, “heart-broken,” but 
there is another term printed as two words that should have 
been compounded, “ harvest time”’ (properly ‘‘ harvest-time’’). 
His mention of this might easily give the impression that 
Tennyson wrote few compounds. On opening a book of Ten- 
nyson’s poems, however, eleven hyphened compounds are 
counted on one page, eighteen on the next, then fourteen, 
sixteen, etc. 

‘‘Estienne’’ makes a number of assertions, yet he never 
says “I think’’ or “it seems to me.”’ He says, in a way that 
makes the pronoun intended for Mr. Teall really refer to Keats, 





‘‘ What he singularly calls the ‘constitutional’ position of the 
adverb.”’ In the book (page 128) the expression is ‘‘ construc- 
tional position,” and this is not ‘“‘singular,’’ nor anything but 
clear, accurate, and common. 

Again, ‘‘ Mr. Teall is moreover in error in classifying ‘after’ 
in this instance [‘‘after-consideration ’’] as a preposition. It is 
more correctly classified as an adverb of time.’’ Meiklejohn’s 
“‘Grammar”’ calls this ‘‘after’? on one page an adjective, on 
the next a preposition, and a little later a prefix, and many 
grammarians and lexicographers class it as an adjective ; but 
this is the first time the writer has seen an assertion that it is 
an adverb. The compound is merely a clause like ‘‘considera- 
tion after a certain event,’’ represented by its main words used 
as one word, and ‘‘after’’ is a preposition with its object 
understood. 

‘‘Estienne”’ says, ‘‘ Mr. Teall sees that ‘subtle’ is an adjec- 
tive, doing duty as an adverb’’; but Mr. Teall does not say so 
in the book, nor does he admit now that ‘‘subtle,” in the case 
mentioned, ‘‘ does duty as an adverb.” 

“Estienne”’ suggests that the Bible would be a satisfactory 
guide as to compounding. He loses sight of the fact that many 
copies of the Bible have hyphens in the words he instances, 
though his forms are found in the Oxford Bible and in some 
others that copy it. 

But the main object of this letter is not the throwing of 
stones from one glass house at another. The long article 
calling attention to things asserted to be censurable opens 
the way for a slight mention of something presumably not 
censurable. 

The book criticised could have been written hastily and 
made as attractive as it now is, but it would have been so at the 
expense of accuracy. Moreover, it would never have placed its 
author in absolute control of a matter so important in the 
making of what is to be our best dictionary, as he now 1s. 
Instead, all the spare time of five years was devoted to the 
study of the subject from all points of view, with the determin- 
ation not to publish until something worth publishing was pro- 
duced. Mr. William J. Rolfe says of the result, ‘“‘It is almost 
faultless as a discussion of the subject,’ and many competent 
critics have commended it for clearness and accuracy. 

Its author does not feel at all immodest, under the circum- 
stances, in claiming that the work is a practical exposition of 
the only system that can ever be very widely adopted. 

The dictionary inconsistencies noted in the book are not 
such as are inevitable in a record of usage. ‘‘Estienne” him- 
self says that such plant-names as “ jack-in-the-pulpit”’ and 
“‘queen-of-the-prairie’”? should have hyphens. ‘‘ Webster’s 
International Dictionary ”’ has “jack-in-the-pulpit ” and some 
others with hyphens, but ‘‘ queen of the meadow,”’ “queen of 
the prairie,’ and others as here written, and many common 
names of this kind are omitted altogether. Of plant-names 
like “‘lion’s-tail”’ there are in that dictionary fifty with the 
hyphen and seventy without it, one of the wrongly separated 
ones being ‘‘lion’s tail,” and one properly hyphened “ hare’s- 
tail.” It gives ‘dressing room,’ ‘‘drawing-room,” and 
“countingroom.’”’ 7Zhis kind of inconsistency is certainly not 
prescribed by usage. There is no possible excuse for not hav- 
ing all these names in one form. 

Thousands of the terms that bring up the question of com- 
pounding or not compounding are not entered in any diction- 
ary. With regard to those that are given no dictionary has 
ever been followed all through by printers. There is only one 
dictionary that can reasonably be followed with comparatively 
few exceptions —the ‘‘Century”; but that is too bulky, and 
costs too much, for everyone to use it. No other current dic- 
tionary approaches truth in its record of the terms in question, 
as tested by actual usage in our literature. 

Much more should be said, and I will be glad to correspond 
with anyone in search of a comfortable understanding of the 
matter. F. HORACE TEALL,. 

177 Liberty street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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THE DIVIDING OF WORDS. 


To the Editor: NEw York, August 17, 1893. 

You have been lenient enough to allow Mr. Holbrook to 
poke fun at me in your last issue on this subject, after a Rip 
Van Winkle-like interval of twelve months. It takes a pretty 
good subject to be worth resurrecting after such a time! If 
Iwere inclined to be funny, I would say the subject has not 
stood the test of the time intervening—has dwindled into 
insignificance from its ineptitude. His letter, boiled down into 
its essentials, is this: My treatment of the matter is unusual 
and non-conservative; it means new efforts on the part of 
readers and others; things are as well left alone. There is no 
desire that the history of words should be carried on their face, 
in spite of the fact that hundreds of words in the English lan- 
guage as to their derivation are lost forever, so that their real 
meaning is open to dispute. I can’t agree with Mr. Holbrook. 
But the subject elicited so little remark from your readers that 
I won’t occupy much space now. One untrue remark he makes 
is this: that I advocate the changes ‘‘ without any regard to 
their pronunciation.”’ I explicitly made my bow to the exigen- 
cies of the same, as he will see if he reads the articles. Thou- 
sands of words are in dispute as to their derivation, he says by 
way of argument. Can he show one of those I cited as being 
in dispute? Do two blacks make a white? Or, if many words 
are in dispute, will a technically wrong division of others save 
them a hundred years hence from such dispute? That is the 
gist of the subject. The difficulty in the way of proofreaders 
Iam inclined to admit; but that has nothing to do with the 
technical propriety of the proposed changes. Has it, now? 
It is a difficult matter to divide words by the pronunciation, 
for quite frequently Americans do not pronounce words as 
Englishmen do. 

Now, with regard to the passages Mr. Holbrook gives in 
parallel columns: I will undertake to say that if he submits 
the alleged objectionable column to an authority who has never 
served time at the case that this authority will not notice a sin- 
gle objectionable feature in it. If he has previously formed no 
opinion on the subject, let Mr. H. try the case of some college* 
professor, who thinks and works in English. I would even 
make a modest bet on the subject, if necessary, so certain am I 
of the fact. If so, Mr. H. is entirely floored. It is, in my 
opinion, purely a question of prejudice. If you divide the 
word de-luge so, don’t make the ‘“‘e’’ long. 

Mr. H. says he sees no more reason for dividing a word so 
as to indicate that its root was derived from a dead language 
than for a man to imitate the antics of a monkey because he is 
said to have developed from one. Who said that man has 
developed from a monkey? Darwin? I thought he merely 
hinted at the possibility of such. And I always thought, when 
so suggesting, that he was guffawing in hissleeve. If so, where 
does the parallel come in? Will Mr. H. point out an instance 
in which a learned language — say like Greek or Roman — has 
disappeared because it was not fit to survive? Is he not con- 
founding languages and peoples ? J. MCALISTER. 





TORONTO, ONT. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, Ont., August 3, 1893. 

Toronto Printing Pressmen’s Union No. to (I. P. P. U. of 
N. A.) held their first annual picnic and games on Saturday, 
July 22, at Lorne Park, a lovely spot on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, about seventeen miles west of Toronto. 

A very large number left on each trip of the swift steamer 
Greyhound, especially on the 2 o’clock trip, when the boat was 
crowded. Upon the arrival of the 2 o’clock boat the pro- 
gramme of games was started, consisting of jumping, bicycle 
and running races, each event being contested with great spirit. 
The baseball match between the compositors and pressmen was 


* Not a so-called business college. Let Mr. H. simply ask him: ‘‘ Does 
he see anything wrong in the orthography of the one passage given.”’ 





the event of the day, and was a hard-fought game, and at the 
same time caused much merriment for all who had the privi- 
lege of witnessing it; it ended in a victory for the pressmen, 
the score being 15 tog. (Whether or not the compositors feel 
their defeat keenly I cannot say, but it has to go on record that 
they did not ask the pressmen to engage in any competition 
with them at their recent picnic held on August 12; but pre- 
ferred to pull a tug of war with the Bugle Band of our Queen’s 
Own Rifles, and in this case the soldiers downed them 2 too.) 
A first-class (union) orchestra supplied music for dancing, and 
the spacious pavilion was well filled with dancers. 

The weather was beautiful and the day was all that could 
be desired, and enabled the pressmen to carry out one of the 
best programmes of sports that has been given by any organiza- 
tion in this city this season. 

On the following Thursday evening a social was held for the 
purpose of presenting the prizes to the successful competi- 
tors, when a large number of the pressmen and their lady 
friends were present, while on the platform were the invited 
guests, ex-Mayor E. F. Clarke, M.P.P., an honored and beloved 
member of Typographical Union No. 91, who acted as chairman 
for the evening; Mr. A. F. Rutter, president of the Empioying 
Printers’ Association ; Mr. John Armstrong, president of .ypo- 
graphical Union No. g1; .Mr. H. A. Pyefinch, president of the 
Bookbinders’ Union, and Mr. William Soley, president of the 
Press Assistants’ and Pressfeeders’ Brotherhood. 

A choice programme, consisting of vocal and instrumental 
music and an exhibition of ventriloquism, was rendered. Short 
addresses were delivered by the invited guests, after which the 
prizes were bestowed upon the various winners, the guests of 
the evening making the presentations. 

A bountiful supply of refreshments was then served by the 
committee, and the singing of the national anthem brought to 
a close an event that will long be remembered in the history of 
No. 10. ONCE IN A WHILE. 





KEYBOARD OF THE LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE. 
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The sets of characters are readily distinguished by a special 
coloring of the keys of each set. 





AN INK-=SAVING ROLLER. 


Robert W. Murphy, of Seattle, Washington, has invented a 
new and useful improvement on ink rollers for printing presses. 
In presses doing jobwork it frequently happens that the form 
used to print from will occupy but a small portion of the bed. 
In this case with the ordinary roller, while the entire roller is 
inked, only a small portion of it is used, thus resulting in a 
waste of ink and an unequal wear of the roller. 

The object of the invention is to supply a roller which may 
be of any desired length, according to size of the form used, 
and which may be adjusted so as to coincide in position to that 
of the form. This result is obtained by an ingenious and 
readily adjustable mechanism, the composition being cast on a 
sleeve which slides upon a bar, and which is secured by keys. 

AN Indian named “Man Afraid of Nothing’’ married a 
white woman in Montana recently, and in one week after the 
wedding applied to his tribe to have his name changed. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL TYPOTHET AE. 


HE United Typothetz of America will take possession of 
the White City September 19, and for four days will dis- 
cuss the interests of the employing printers and do the 

sights of the great Exposition. There was a fitness in the 
selection of Chicago for the seventh annual -convention of the 
association, and it was a happy thought on the part of those 
whose duty it was to provide entertain- 
ment and arrange a programme of exer- 
ercises to hold all the sessions of the 
body, as well as the banquet, at Jack- 
son Park. There will be about three 
hundred and fifty delegates and alter- 
nates from all parts of the country and 
probably as many more relatives and 
friends of the official representatives 
here. It was thought by the committee 
having the matter in charge that the 
best place for the event, both for the 
convenience and pleasure of the vis- 
itors, would be the World’s Fair, and 
all arrangements have been made accordingly. 

The convention will open Tuesday morning, September 19, 
at 10 o’clock, in the Assembly Hall, at the southeast corner of 
the colonnade, between the Agricultural building and Machin- 
ery hall. It is expected that the delegates, alternates and 
their visiting friends will attend the Fair regularly during the 
four days that sessions will be held, and thus materially add to 
the attendance at the park. Several pleasant features have 
been provided for the entertainment 
of the visitors. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 20, all the delegates and their 
families will assemble at the Leland 
Hotel in the morning, and will drive 
in ten Columbian coaches to the Wash- 
ington Park Club house. After inspect- 
ing the building and grounds they will 
proceed to the grounds of the Expo- 
sition, and, dividing into little parties, 
will go through the various buildings. 
It is the aim of the committee of ar- 
rangements to so divide the work of 
the convention as to permit as much 
freedom as possible to the delegates and thus all to get as com- 
prehensive an idea of the Exposition as can be gained during 
the few days that the sessions will be held. 

Thursday, September 21, a steamboat will be taken at the 
Van Buren street pier and the entire delegation will go by 
water to Jackson Park. Sessions will be held in the morning 
and afternoon, and in the evening there will be a grand ban- 
quet in one of the state buildings. The Typothetze have 
achieved a reputation for fine spreads 
and the one this year promises to 
eclipse anything thus far given. Every- 
thing has been planned on a scale that 
will reflect credit on the organization, 
and the event will doubtless be marked 
in the annals of the association. 

The discussions of the various meet- 
ings will be characteristic of the body. 
The Typothetz member, we are told, 
is expected to confer with his fellows 
on all matters of general interest, but 
he is accorded the right to act for him- 
self. He in no case, it is said, binds 
himself or the organization to which he belongs. Hence, it 
is said, all questions relative to the condition and conduct of 
the printing trade and such business as looks toward improve- 
ment are brought up. Important problems are discussed and 
action is taken. But in all cases, so we are informed, the action 
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is purely recommendatory. The association, it is averred, never 
has been and probably never will be mandatory in its ten- 
dencies. One of its chief aims is purely social, and it is this 
feature that adds so much to the pleasure of its meetings. 
Still, the papers read and the discussions 
carried on are important and the deepest 
interest attaches to them. A carefully ar- 
ranged programme is always prepared for 
the meetings. One of the most vital topics 
to come up for consideration at the present 
convention is the labor question, and it is 
expected that much valuable information 
will be adduced and many carefully ex- 
pressed views advanced. 

The following committees have had 
charge of arrangements for the convention: General Com- 
mittee — Charles E. Leonard, Amos Pettibone, R. R. Donnelley, 
B. B. Herbert, J. B. Huling, Thomas Knapp, 
secretary ; Fred Barnard, Leon Hornstein, 
James T. Hair, Andrew McNally, W. B. 
Conkey, W. P. Dunn, P. F. Pettibone, S. 
Rubel, William Johnston, Franz Gindele, 
George E. Cole, A. R. Barnes, C. H. Blakely, 
chairman. Sub-committee: Place of Meet- 
ing and Headquarters—Amos Pettibone, 
C. H. Blakely, William Johnston. Printing 
for Convention—W. P. Dunn, S. Rubel, 
J. B. Huling. To report programme for 
social entertainment—C. E. Leonard, W. B. Conkey, P. F. 
Pettibone, A. McNally, R. R. Donnelley, George E. Cole, 
B. B. Herbert. Finance—W. B. Conkey, 
Amos Pettibone, Andrew McNally, C. E. 
Leonard, Thomas Knapp. Personal Hospi- 
tality Fred Barnard, A. R. Barnes, Leon 
Hornstein. 

The United Typothetz of America, or 
the national society as opposed to the local, 
held its last annual convention in the 
auditorium of the Educational building at 
Toronto, Ontario, August 16 to 19 last year. perp parwarp. 
The sessions then held were of great interest 
and were wéll attended. The officers elected were: W. H. 
Woodward, St. Louis, Mo., president; John R. McFetridge, 
Philadelphia, Pa., first vice-president ; James 
Murray, Toronto, Ont., second vice-presi- 
dent; B. F. Briggs, Providence, R. I., third 
vice-president ; C. H. Murdock, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., fourth vice-president ; N. L. Bur- 
dick, Milwaukee, Wis., fifth vice-president ; 
W. H. Bates, Memphis, Tenn., sixth vice- 
president; William Charles Rogers, New 
York, secretary ; Charles Buss, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, treasurer. Amos Pettibone, Chicago, 
Ill.; Edwin Freegard, St. Louis, Mo.; John 
C. C. Rankin, New York ; Theophilus Sproull, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
H. T. Rockwell, Boston, Mass.; John F. Ely, Detroit, Mich. ; 
A. M. Geesaman, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
executive committee. These gentlemen, it 
is expected, will all be present at the com- 
ing meetings. Part of the business of the 
convention will be to elect a new corps of 
officers. 

It is announced that delegates will be 
present from the following cities: Albany, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Detroit, Gal- 
veston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, La Fay- 
ette, Little Rock, London (Ont.), Louisville, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Montreal (P. Q.), Nashville, New York, 
New Haven, New Orleans, Omaha, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Richmond, Rochester, San Francisco, 
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Savannah, Springfield, St. Louis, St. Paul, Toronto (Ont.), 
Topeka, Troy, Washington, Worcester, Charleston, Baltimore, 
Denver, Seattle, Grand Rapids, and several other cities. 

The following have been appointed delegates from the Chi- 
cago typothete to attend the convention : aay 
Delegates —W. P. Dunn, Charles E. Leon- € - - 





ard, Andrew McNally, R. R. Donnelley, 
Thomas Knapp, B. B. Herbert, Fred Barnard, 
George E. Cole, Franz Gindele, J. B. Huling, 
W. B. Conkey, C. H. Blakely, P. F. Petti- 
bone. Alternates Robert Marten, W. D. 
Boyce, Leon Hornstein, Charles E. Strong, 
S. L. Rubel, George E. Marshall, George A. 
Poole, W. P. Henneberry, George P. Engle- 
hard, J.S. McDonald, Bradley Dean, A. R. 
Barnes, William Johnston. The local typothetz comprises 
some of the leading employing printers of Chicago. The offi- 
cers are as follows: Charles E. Leonard, 
president; P. F. Pettibone and Fred Bar- 
nard, vice-presidents ; Thomas Knapp, sec- 
retary ; Franz Gindele, treasurer; C. H. 
Blakely, Andrew McNally, William John- 
ston, R. R. Donnelley and W. P. Dunn, 
executive committee. 

The following arrangements have been 
perfected for the convention, as announced 
by the Committee of Arrangements : 

The meetings will be held in Assembly Hall, at the intersec- 
tion of the Colonnade, southeast corner of Agricultural build- 
ing, on the World’s Fair grounds. Headquarters for delegates 
and their friends, on the Fair grounds, will 
be in this hall, except, while the conven- 
tion is actually in session, headquarters will 
be transferred to the colonnade adjoining 
the hall. Headquarters will be open daily 
from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

The delegates and alternates, with their 
families, will assemble at the Leland Hotel, 
southwest corner of Michigan boulevard 
and Jackson street, at 9 A.M., Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 19, for participation in a grand cav- 
alcade of ten (or more) six-horse Columbian coaches, each 
coach comfortably seating forty persons. The course will be 
through Michigan boulevard to and around 
Washington park, and disembark for a brief 
rest at Washington Park Club House; 
thence to the World’s Fair. After a drive 
through the Exposition grounds the party 
will stop at the Assembly Hall, and the first 
session of the convention will immediately 
convene. 

On Wednesday morning, September 20, 
embark on the Whaleback Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and proceed via Lake Michigan to Fair grounds. Con- 
vention at II A.M. 

On Thursday, inspection of exhibits, machinery and appli- 
ances pertaining to printing, binding and 
kindred trades. Convention at Io A.M. 

On Friday, inspection of the exhibits 
of paper and stationery. 

At 8 p.M. Friday, banquet in the New 
York State building on Fair grounds. 

The committee desires to express its 
thanks to the managers of the New York 
State exhibit for most generously placing at 
its disposal for this occasion the entire State 
building —its magnificent parlors, reception 
rooms and gorgeous banqueting halls—for the entertainment 
of the guests of the Chicago Typothetz. 

Special provision will be made for the entertainment of 
the ladies, such as a ride on the lagoons in electric launches, 
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and escort to the unique and attractive features of ‘‘ Midway.” 
Mr. C. H. Blakely, chairman Committee of Arrangements, urg- 
ently requests that an accurate list of delegates and alternates 
who will attend the convention be furnished immediately. 
Also the names of those who desire the committee to obtain 
hotel accommodations for them. Applicants will please desig- 
nate the price they desire to pay per day. 

All communications should be addressed to Mr. Thomas 
Knapp, secretary, 418-420 Dearborn street, Chicago. Any fur- 
ther information will be cheerfully furnished. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, AUTHORS, ETC. 


BY IRVING. 


R. WILLIAM MORRIS is printing for Messrs. Ellis & 
Elvey, at his Kelmscott Press, an edition of D. G. 
Rossetti’s ‘‘Poems.’’ The collection will be arranged 

in two volumes, the first of which will be entitled ‘‘ Ballads 
and Narrative Poems.”’ 

PERHAPS the most interesting of all the books bearing the 
imprint of Benjamin Franklin, is the edition of Czesar’s ‘‘ Cato 
Major.”” A copy of this rare book, which was printed in Phila- 
delphia in 1744, has just been sold at the auction rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, in London. This copy 
is a peculiarly interesting one from the fact that its prefatory 
page bears the autograph of George Washington. In the 
same sale was acopy of ‘‘Testamentum Novum,” printed by 
J. Froben in 1519, which bears on its title-page the autograph 
of Archbishop Cranmer. A copy of the ‘‘Cato Major’’ bear- 
ing Franklin’s own autograph is owned by a Chicago collector. 


MESSRS. BLADES, East & BLADES, of London, have just 
announced for early publication the ‘“‘ Modern History of the 
City of London! a Pictorial and Descriptive Record of Munici- 
pal and Social Progress during the last 150 years, by Charles 
Welch, F.S.A., Librarian to the Corporation of the City of 
London.’ The work is to be profusely illustrated by Philip 
Norman, F.S.A. 

THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY have recently printed 
for the passenger department of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
R. R. a very artistic little pamphlet entitled the ‘‘Grand Canon 
of the Colorado River, Arizona,’’ with descriptive letterpress 
by C. A. Higgins. The pamphlet is generously illustrated with 
half-tones made from drawings by Thomas Moran, H. F. Farny, 
and F. H. Lungren. The scenes represented are of views in 
and around the Grand Canon and Flagstaff, not the least inter- 
esting of which are the cliff and cave dwellings. The pam- 
phlet is a very meritorious example of printing, and is very 
instructive reading, and may be in the possession of anyone 
who will take the trouble to apply for it to the passenger depart- 
ment of the railway named. 

AMONG the new publications sent in for review we have to 
note with pleasure and special commendation the Summer 
Number (1893) of J/odern Art, issued by J. M. Bowles, Indian- 
apolis. We have too few artistic periodicals in America, but 
just why we should not take a foremost place in the publication 
of art news we have not been able to discover. Our enterpris- 
ing neighbor deserves encouragement, and we doubt not his 
enterprise will meet with merited success. 

Modern Art is published quarterly at $2 per year. Each 
number (of the three already issued) contains four full-page 
illustrations, with many initial ornaments, tailpieces, etc., some 
of which are printed in colors. The text is printed on an im- 
ported, rough edge, handmade laid paper, with broad margins, 
and the cover is a very simple, dignified affair, without pretense 
orshow. The number before us has a rich table of contents, 
embracing, among others, articles on “‘Art at the Fair,” 
‘*Notes on Diaz and Dupré,’’ ‘‘ The Personality of Whistler,” 
and tables of ‘Art Exhibits,” and ‘‘Art Reading,” besides 
some interesting ‘“‘ Notes on Bookmaking.” The illustrations 
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are a process etching after a pen-and-ink sketch, a pen-and-ink 
drawing, a half-tone plate from a painting by T. C. Steele, and 
a design for a title-page drawn by Bruce Rogers. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, because the same idea often runs through 
several heads, Mr. Rogers’ drawing is a very close imitation, 
not only of the design but of the wording also, of Mr. E. H. 
Garrett’s title for the privately printed edition of Mr. Eugene 
Field’s ‘‘ Echoes from the Sabine Farm.’’ Among those fea- 
tures of Modern Art especially to be commended is the 
table of ‘“‘Art Reading.’ This is nothing more nor less than a 
monthly art chronicle, but it is exceedingly useful. We wish 
the periodical all possible success, and shall be glad to notice 
subsequent numbers from time to time as they see the light. 

Life makes some rather pertinent comments on the 
‘‘anxious times’? in a late number. ‘‘To be a bank presi- 
dent has been a vulgar synonym for light work and large 
pay,” it says, ‘‘ but the bank presidents are having little fun 
this summer.’’ They are staying at home and paying strict 
attention to the working of the safety-valves of their institu- 
tions. Mr. Wiseacre, of the back districts, told us that we 
were likely to have a rather droughty summer, that financial 
depressions moved in twenty-year cycles, and that this was the 
year to look out for squalls. Tracing back for twenty years we 
find that the country was struck by a cyclone in 1873, and 
going back still another cycle we come to the year in which 
we were born, and that year was squally enough sure, but our 
memory is not sufficiently retentive for us to recall if there 
were any financial disturbances. Looking up some of the poets 
of the second decade of the present century, we must conclude, 
from some of Wordsworth’s sonnets, and the poems of his con- 
temporaries, that the times were very much out of joint. Keats, 
in his ‘‘Ode to the Nightingale,’’ gives us some intimation of 
this, especially where, in the second stanza, he expresses a wish 
for something cool to drink : 

“O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim.” 

The financiers and philosophers of today are looking with 
longing upon the country, and some of them cannot be lured 
to the marts of trade by the most critical circumstances if their 
brokers will only please look carefully after their interests, but, 
like the poet, would fade away, with the bird, into the forest 
dim, 

“Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 


The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan: 


Where but to think is to be full of sorrow, 
And leaden-eyed despairs.”’ 

Yes, it is better to flee to the woods, if we can, but some of 
us have to stay in town at half pay and work all the harder for 
it. But we must keep our name on the pay roll. It is not for 
us to while away a pleasant hour in the shade with a summer 
novel so light that, as Lzfe’s reviewer says, if we should lay it 
down for a few minutes on a piazza chair we would have to put 
a Forum or an Evening Fost on it lest the gentle August breeze 
should waft it away. 

At least one of the poets of the day wishes he might be at 
the Antipodes with Robert Louis Stevenson, 


‘‘For, man, I’ve maistly had my fill 
O’ this world’s din.” 


But this poet has little to complain of except ill health, possibly, 
as he has more than he can do, with no cut rates and a large 





family to perplex him. In fact, he admits elsewhere that he 





has not lived in vain, as he ‘‘has amazed and amused a pro- 
fessor.”’ 

IN a late number of the British Bookmaker we find a note 
announcing the death of Mr. John Hannett, well known as a 
“Warwickshire Worthy.’”’ Mr. Hannett’s youth and early 
manhood were passed in the house of Messrs. Simpkin & Co., 
the publishers. In 1837, under the pseudonym of “John 
Andrews Arnett,’”’ he published a little book on the subject of 
bookbinding. The fourth edition of this book appeared in 1848, 
under the title “ Bibliopegia,’’ a copy of which is in the writer’s 
possession. The frontispiece is a reproducfion on wood of the 
old engraving of Roger Payne, in his workshop, and among 
the other illustrations are many cuts of finishers’ tools, presses 
and designs. This is the first book, if we mistake not, written 
by an Englishman, and devoted to the practical side of the art. 
Mr. Hannett lived to a great age — he was nearly eighty-eight 
when he died — and continued to the last actively interested in 
all pursuits pertaining to literature and the art of bookbinding. 
The British Bookmaker is an exceedingly useful periodical to 
anyone at all interested in bookmaking, and in its suggestive 
notes on printers, bookbinders, and the craft generally, is no 
less progressive and helpful than in the high character and 
diversity of its illustrations. 





Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTING PAPER. 


UCH progress has been made in the art of printing as to 
make possible printing on almost any kind of paper; but 
for printing such papers are generally used in the manu- 

facture of which the main object has been to make printing 
papers. 

Numerous varieties are made for special branches of the 
printing business; but all are alike in certain characteristics, 
by which their increased usefulness as a printing surface is 
produced. It is necessary that they conform to the printing 
surface, be that type, stone, glass or metal plates, and further 
that they readily take and hold the ink. They must, too, be 
hard and have absorptive qualities to a certain degree. If 
dampened before printing the paper must not on that account 
undergo any disturbing changes. These characteristics of 
paper are associated with facts easily ascertained by tests. 

The degree of hardness of a paper is largely dependent 
upon the kind of fiber used. The most favorable fiber for 
printing paper is cotton, and for that reason the best grades of 
printing paper are made exclusively or nearly so from that 
material. 

One can to some extent conclude from the absorptive quali- 
ties of paper as to the kind of fiber, the absence of sizing, and 
also as to the kind and quantity of filler used. Sizing is 
prejudicial to the printing properties of paper, and is therefore 
permissible only under certain conditions and within certain 
limits. A moderate amount of filler (more so a little coloring) 
increases the printing properties of paper and prevents the 
transparency of thin paper, and is to be recommended where 
fibers are used that will not produce a good printing surface. 
Transparency is greatly decreased by the use of wood pulp. 

In art papers, such as used for copperplates, chromos, etc., 
where the highest degree of printing properties are necessary, 
all that is required to judge of the same will be a test of the 
fibers and the quantity of the ashes. Firmness of the paper 
connected with good printing properties can only be reached 
to a certain degree and need not be considered. An exception 
is made of bond paper, which must possess extraordinary 
strength and also good printing properties. 

Firmness is one of the essential qualities of book paper or 
paper used for valuable periodicals. A medium quality of 
paper (weighing 70 to 100 grammes to the square meter) will, as 
a rule, tear with from 2.5 to 3.5 kilogrammes weight, and stretch 
2% per cent. This absolutely necessary firmness is obtained 
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by the admixture of,firm fibers which, however, are unfavor- 
able to the printing properties of the paper. To some extent 
the influences of such fibers are counteracted by adding filler, 
which again requires an increased amount of sizing. When 
chemical wood is used in larger quantities, an increased per- 
centage of filler is necessary, partly to prevent transparency 
and partly to increase the printing properties of the paper. 
But as filler is derogatory to the firmness of paper, the amount 
of filler is to be proportioned by the amount of firm fibers. 
An increase of chemical wood will require an increase of filler. 
Fiber, filler, and sizing are interchangeably and mutually 
related to each other, and are to be brought into harmony in 
different ways. Whether this has been done can readily be 
ascertained by a test of the paper. 

Filler to the amount of twenty per cent or more, as 
frequently found in paper, is in no case justifiable. It weakens 
the paper and dusts the type. As the better class of books are 
to be used for a number of years, it is important, which is too 
often neglected, to see to it that they are free from stock that 
discolors and affects the lasting qualities of paper, which is 
always the case in the use of wood pulp. Many publishers 
have seriously injured their trade and that of their customers 
by failing to ascertain before using the paper whether or not it 
were free from wood pulp. 

The fibers generally used in the manufacture of book paper 
are cotton, chemical wood and straw. It is well to note that 
large quantities of straw are disadvantageous, as straw increases 
the hardness of paper, and especially if the paper is dampened 
it will wrinkle, straw fibers, on account of their elasticity, not 
returning to their former forced position. 

It is therefore advisable to test paper for bookwork in the 
following directions: 1, a, Fiber; 6, Groundwood ; 2, Ashes; 
3, Firmness.—O. Winkler, in Normal Papiere. 





GALVESTON TYPESETTING [MACHINE SCALE. 


HE typographical union of Galveston, Texas, it is expected 
will have adopted the following machine scale before the 
end of August. The proprietors we are informed requested 

the matter deferred until the workings of the machines had 
been more fully tested. The operators in the meantime are 
working for forty cents per hour. A correspondent says: 

‘The topic of conversation at present in printing circles is 
the effect the typesetting machines recently placed in the Mews 
have had in reducing the union ranks to about seventy-five 
members. Out of the usual number employed on the Mews 
(about thirty-five) but fourteen or fifteen were retained. It was 
supposed that at least those who were to operate the machines 
would be selected from the old force ; instead, the management 
imported some three or four operators from an adjacent city. 
Some of the old force that were retained have made rapid 
development as operatives, and it is safe to say that in the 
course of a very short time they will become quite proficient.” 

GALVESTON, Texas, June 4, 1893. 
To Officers and Members Galveston Typographical Union, No. 28 : 

The committee appointed to draft machine scale respectfully submits 
the following for your consideration : 

SECTION 1. All printing offices working under the jurisdiction of this 
union shall employ exclusively as foremen, assistant foremen, proofreaders, 
machine operatives and printers, members in good standing of Galveston 
Typographical Union, No. 28. 

NIGHT WORK. 

SEc. 2. Eight consecutive hours with an intermission of fifteen minutes 
for lunch, shall constitute a day’s work. 

SEc. 3. Learners on machines shall receive not less than forty cents per 
hour for twenty-one days’ actual work ; provided, however, if a learner at 
any time before the expiration of twenty-one days’ actual work shall have 
attained the rate of speed hereinafter provided as the standard of efficiency, 
he shall be paid the rate of wages herein required to be paid to expert 
operatives. 

Sec. 4. At the expiration of the period of twenty-one days for learning 
as above provided, or when a learner shall have attained an average speed 
as provided in this section, if retained, he shall be paid at the rate of 50 cents 
an hour for a daily average of 25,000ems. And for all type set by an oper- 
ative, over and above an average of 25,000 ems per day, he shall be paid at 





the rate of 16 cents per thousand on nonpareil machines and 17 cents per 
thousand on minion machines. 

SEc. 5. Standing time shall be paid for at the rate of 50 cents per hour, 
and in addition to that machine operatives shall be entitled to whatever 
type they may set over and above an average of 3,125 ems per hour during 
time the machines are in operation. 

Sec. 6. All timework, other than on machines, shall be paid for at not 
less than $4 per day of eight hours, with a minimum of seven hours per 
day. All work, including machine composition, after 3 A. M., shall be ‘paid 
for at the rate of price and one-half. 

SEc. 7. ‘‘ Rings,’’ when corrected by operatives working by the piece, 
shall be paid for at the rate of double price for the matter corrected. 

SEc. 8. Machinists are to have no control of the operatives. 

SEc. 9. All cleaning of machines to be done by the office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. I,, ROBINSON, 
FRANK WILLARD, 
HARRY JOHNSON, 
J. SANDILANDS, 
FRANK WANDRESS, 
Committee. 


It will be observed that the scale is based on timework with 
a sort of piecework rider for the behoof of superior skill. 





YOUNG AMERICA. 





BIDS FOR PRINTING IN MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


N Mobile, Alabama, the union scale is 40 cents for bookwork 
or $16 per week, yet it would seem that estimating for work 
is done without regard to that fact, judging by the figures 

offered for the printing of the annual report of the board of 
health. The report comprises about thirty-four pages of rule 
and figure work in brevier, each page measuring up 2,508 ems 
single, thus costing any union office for the composition $2 per 
page clear. Yet the energetic printers who secured the work 
bid $1.24 per page for it, and, let us hope, hung the millstone 
around their necks with complacency. Another bidder whose 
estimate was $2.70 is in doubt if the successful man is a public- 
spirited citizen and giving up his efforts for the good of the 
town, or if he has got some of those new-fangled machines 
where copy and lead are fed in at one end, and printed, bound 
and trimmed pamphlets are delivered at the other. 
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BECKTOLD & COMPANY’S EMPLOYES’ RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE Employés’ Relief Association of Messrs. Becktold & 
Company, publishers, printers and bookbinders, 200 to 
212 Pine street, St. Louis, Missouri, has been in existence 
six years and has been conducted with marked success, all 
having obtained much benefit and 
pleasure from the association. It 
is made up exclusively of the 
employés of the firm of Becktold 
& Company ; anyone severing his 
connection with the house sever- 
ing his connection with the asso- 
ciation at the same time, but this 
does not apply to members laid 
off on account of scarcity of work. 
Each member pays 25 cents dues 
each month with $1 for initiation 
fee. A sick benefit of $5 per week is paid and $50 upon the 
death of amember. The meetings of the association are held 
on the first Saturday of March, June, September and Decem- 
ber of each year. An excursion and picnic is one of the 
annual features —the sixth of which was held on Saturday, 
June 17 last, on the steamer Pargould, to Riverside Park, 
thirty-five miles up the Mississippi river, where a pleasant time 
was spent in races, and games in competition for handsome 
and useful prizes donated by many business houses. For the 
less ambitious a fine dance programme was provided. It 
proved, as usual, a happy day to all. Mr. Henry Tentschert is 
the present secretary of the association. 








CRANE BROTHERS’ PAPER EXHIBIT. 


HE illustration of paper exhibits at the World’s Fair in 
this issue represents that of Crane Brothers, Westfield, 
Massachusetts, who have two paper mills, with a daily 

capacity of about four tons of first-class ledger and warranted 
all linen and Japanese linen papers. Their exhibit is very 
unique and attractive, and receives the attention of all inter- 
ested in paper. It consists of a pyramid of their well-known 
and celebrated gold medal linen record and ledger papers, the 
base of this pyramid being a ream of antiquarian, 31 by 53 
inches, weighing 200 pounds to the ream, the largest ream 
made for use in blank books. The pyramid has all sizes and 
weights of their regular ledger papers, put up as they do all 
their paper in a blue wrapper, ready for market. The Crane 
Brothers’ celebrated linen ledger papers are known for their 
freeness from imperfections, for strength and uniformity of 
fiber, color and finish. They are used in every state in the 
union and are known the world over. The stock used is pure 
linen and new shirt cuttings, and the sizing the best that can 
be produced. Their aim is to make only the best. This firm is 
the only one in the country making all their papers with local- 
ized water marks, showing perfection in the art of papermak- 
ing. ‘The water mark is the crane bird, which appears in each 
sheet of paper made by them. This trade mark is a guarantee 
of perfection, and all users of first-class ledger and record paper 
look for it, knowing that paper bearing same is as represented. 
The Crane Brothers’ papers have been adopted by the govern- 
ment of the United States, and are today used in several of the 
departments in Washington, the officials considering them per- 
fect, meeting as they do all the requirements. 

This firm also show in their exhibit pyramids of warranted 
ail linen and Japanese writing papers. These brands of paper 
have been on the market for a great many years, and are 
admitted by many to be the best, having a beautiful writing 
surface, free from any imperfections and always uniform. At 
their exhibit one finds a very large and beautiful blank book 
made from double royal, 24 by 38 inches, 88 pounds to ream. 
This book contains about 2,700 pages, its weight is 286 pounds, 





and it is a work of art. All blank book men should see it. 
One can also see at this exhibit the smallest perfect blank 
book at the Fair, a perfect little gem, ruled and paged same as 
any blank book. This little book is about one-third the size of 
a United States postage stamp. It seems almost impossible 
that so small a book could be made. 

Mr. C. M. Barden, the representative of Crane Brothers, has 
charge of their exhibit, has been with them a great many 
years, and is a practical papermaker, understanding the manu- 
facture of paper in all its branches; few understand the art of 
papermaking better. He is a genial man, a good salesman, 
and has the confidence of the paper trade from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, All visitors to their exhibit, which is located in Section 
F, northeast gallery of Manufactures and Liberal Arts building, 
will be made welcome, and it is hoped all interested in paper 
will give them a call. 


CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


An international exposition will be held at San Francisco, 
California, U. S. A., from January 1 to June 30, 1894. The site 
of this exposition is located in Golden Gate Park, and will 
cover an area of about one hundred acres. There will be five 
principal buildings for the Midwinter Fair, namely, (2) Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts; (6) Agricultural and Horticultural 
hall; (c) Mechanical Arts; (d) Fine Arts and Decorative Art; 
(f) Administration building. Applications are being received 
daily, for separate and special constructions such as state exhib- 
its, restaurants, reproductions, side shows, etc. M. H. de Young, 
vice-president of the National Commission, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, will act as director-general and president 
of the executive committee of the Winter Fair ; the other mem- 
bers of the administration and officers are: Irwin C. Stump, 
vice-president ; P. N. Lilienthal, treasurer; Col. A. Andrews, 
R. B. Mitchell ; Hon. Eugene J. Gregory, Sacramento; Jacob 
H. Neff, Colfax ; Fulton G. Berry, Fresno; J. S. Slauson, Los 
Angeles ; Alexander Badlam, secretary ; R. Cornely, assistant 
director-general. Information for intending exhibitors, maps 
of the grounds, buildings, etc., may be obtained by applying to 
the Department of Publicity and Promotion, California Mid- 
winter International Exposition, Mills building, San Francisco, 
California, U. S. A. 





AN ENTERPRISING PRINTER AND A TOUCHY 
POSTMASTER. 


An enterprising printer in Kentucky, seeking advertising in 
every imaginable way, recently placed upon the envelopes used 
in his correspondence the legend, 

THE POSTMASTER 
IS REQUESTED 
NOT TO OPEN 


THIS ENVELOPE, 
BUT TO HAND IT TO 


the person addressed. Other advertising matter appeared on 
the envelope, the odd request on the postmaster being of 
course merely an attention-attracter. The postmaster in a 
neighboring Kentucky town took the request grievously to 
heart, however, and sent the enterprising print the following 
letter : 





, Ky., July 1, ’93. 





Se 
My DEAR SIR,—We noticed a letter addressed to this office in one of 
your envelopes upon which was an inscription something similar to this, 
(P. M. will please hand to party addressed without breaking open), which 
I consider an insult. and myself demand an explanation at 


once, Yours, etc., 
. P.M. 


Explanations followed and the pacified P. M. and his sensi- 
tive assistant now think the enterprising printer has ripe ideas 
on advertising. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


A HYMN TO MY GOD IN A NIGHT OF MY LATE 


SICKNESS. | 
BY SIR HENRY WOLTON. 


O thou great Power, in whom I move 
For whom I live, to whom I die! 

Behold me through thy beams of love, 
Whilst on this couch of tears I lie, 

And cleanse my sordid soul within 

By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin. 


No hallowed oils, no grains I need, 
No rags of saints, no purging fire ; 
One rosy drop from David’s seed 
Was worlds of seas to quench thine ire: 
O precious ransom! which once paid, 
That consummatum est was said ; 


And said by him that said no more, 

But sealed it with his sacred breath : 
Thou, then, that hast dispunged my score, 
And dying wast the death of Death, 

Be to me now, on thee I call, 
My life, my strength, my joy, my all! 


A HYMN. 
BY PHINEAS FLETCHER. 


Drop, drop, slow tears, 

And bathe those beauteous feet, 
Which brought from heaven 

The news and Prince of peace ; 


Cease not, wet eyes, 

His mercies to entreat ; 
To cry for vengeance 

Sin doth never cease: 


In your deep floods 

Drown all my faults and fears ; 
Nor let his eye 

See sin, but through my tears. 


A HYMN ON THE NATIVITY OF MY SAVIOUR. 


BY BEN JONSON. 


I sing the birth was born tonight, 
The author both of life and light ; 
The angels so did sound it, 
And like the ravished shepherds said, 
Who saw the light, and were afraid, 
Yet searched, and true they found it. 


The Son of God, the Eternal King, 
That did us all salvation bring, 
And freed the world from danger ; 
He whom the whole world could not take, 
The Word, which heaven and earth did make, 
Was now laid in a manger. 


The Father’s wisdom willed it so, 

The Son’s obedience knew no No, 
Both wills were in one stature; 

And as that wisdom had decreed, 

The Word was now made flesh indeed, 
And took on him our nature. 


What comfort by him do we win, 
Who made himself the price of sin, 
To make us heirs of glory! 

Go see this Babe, all innocence, 
A martyr born in our defence ; 
Can man forget this story? 





A HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER. 


BY JOHN DONNE. 


Wilt thou forgive that sin where I begun, 
Which was my sin, though it were done before? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin, through which I run 
And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done; 
For I have more. 


Wilt thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sins their door? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in, a score ? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done ; 
For I have more. 


I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 
But swear by thyself, that at my death thy Son 
Shall shine, as he shines now and heretofore : 
And having done that, thou hast done; 
I fear no more. 


PEACE. 


BY HENRY VAUGHAN. 


My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentry 
All skilful in the wars; 
There,- above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 
He is thy gracious friend 
And, O my soul awake! 
Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake; 
If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress and thy ease. 
Leave, then, thy foolish ranges, 
For none can thee secure, 
But One, who never changes, 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 


ON TIME. 


BY JOHN MILTON. 


Fly, envious Time, till thou run out thy race: 
Call on the lazy leaden-stepping Hours, 

Whose speed is but the heavy plummet’s pace ; 
And glut thyself with what thy womb devours, 
Which is no more than what is false and vain, 
And merely mortal dross ; 

So little is our loss, 

So little is thy gain! 

For when as each thing bad thou hast entombed, 
And, last of all, thy greedy self consumed, 

Then long eternity shall greet our bliss 

With an individual kiss, 

And joy shall overtake us as a flood ; 

When everything that is sincerely good 

And perfectly divine, 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love, shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 

Of him, to whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heavenly-guided soul shall climb, 
Then, all this earthy grossness quit, 

Attired with stars we shall forever sit, 


Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time! 
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COPPER ENGRAVING OF THE PAST VERSUS COP- 
PER ENGRAVING OF THE PRESENT. 


OMEONE, presumably as a sort of challenge to the superb 
half-tones shown in THE INLAND PRINTER, has sent us 
what appears to be the frontispiece of an edition of 

“Tristram Shandy,’’ printed in 1839. The frontispiece is from 
‘“‘The Sentry Box,’’ painted by C. R. Leslie, R. A., the engrav- 
ing being done by Alexander Lawson. 





If thou lookest, Uncle Toby, in search of this mote one moment longer, 
thou art undone.—Chap. xxiv, ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.” 


Our unknown contributor signs himself a ‘‘ Back-number 
Printer.’”” We beg to inform our back-number friend that 
photo-engravers can make but a slight attempt at the peculiar 
richness of tone and beauty of the old-time copper or steel 
etching. Their work, nevertheless, has a beauty peculiar to 
itself little inferior in its way to the specimen he sends. As an 
evidence of this we show herewith a reproduction of his speci- 
men made in a few hours by Messrs. George H. Benedict & Co., 
175 South Clark street, Chicago. If it were convenient to have 
placed the original painting before the camera, the photo- 
engraving therefrom would have more fully displayed the 
truth of this claim for photo-mechanical engraving, apart from 
its remarkable rapidity and economy. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER’S EXHIBIT. 


NE of the most interesting exhibits in Machinery hall 
pertaining to the printing and allied trades is that of 
Montague & Fuller, shown in the illustration on another 

page. In a large and very well planned space are the , oducts 
of several of the largest manufacturers of bookbinders’ 
machinery, whom this firm represent, in combination and in 
practical operation on the World’s Fair Guide. The sheets are 
folded on a Chambers rapid drop-roller double-sixteen folder, 
turning out two sixteens at every operation, at the rate of 
5,000 per hour, the folder being automatically fed by Burrell’s 
self-feeding machine. The operation is interesting and unique, 





and indicates great possibilities of labor saving. These folded 
sheets are pressed on a Seybold signature press, and tied up 
under pressure, and made ready for sewing on the Smyth book 
sewing machines, or stitched on the Universal wire stitch- 
ing machine, and trimmed on the Seybold automatic book 
trimmer. The exhibit also contains a self-feeding machine 
attached to a Cottrell cylinder press, which can be seen in 
practical operation, and this alone is well worth a visit by all 
printers in search of new improvements in saving time and 
labor. Montague & Fuller also show other new and labor- 
saving machines, which together will no doubt make their 
space the Mecca for all visiting printers and bookbinders. The 
Smyth Manufacturing Company’s new blank book sewing 
machine is incomparably one of the finest pieces of machinery, 
irrespective of its class, in Machinery hall, and holds a con- 
spicuous position in the space. The new Seybold embossing 
press and inker shows new devices and careful construction. 
The Acme paper cutters, four in number, make a fine appear- 
ance on the north side, together with the Seybold smashing 
machines, signature press, etc. The Elliott thread stitching 
machine, the Keck beveling machine, and the Avery & Burton 
rotary perforator, attract the attention of many. Messrs. 
Montague & Fuller are deserving of great praise for the general 
lay-out of their display and for the completeness of it. 





WORKING COLORS ON EACH OTHER. 


How to work a job in two, three or four colors, on top of 
each other, and keep the colors true so that there shall be no 
amalgamation, is a problem that has often puzzled pressmen. 

We have before us an anxious inquiry from one who has a 
large cut on the press in three colors — certain shades of yel- 
low, red and blue. He worked his yellow first, after striking 
his key-form ; then he put on his red and ran that off. These 
two colors seemed to go all right, and to ‘‘stay put”; but when 
he got on his blue the trouble showed itself, and he found he 
was stumped, because, as he says himself, ‘‘the impression 
showed up with a fatty or mottled look, especially after it had 
lain for some time ; and the color wasn’t true, wasn’t what was 
wanted.” 

The remedy is an easy one. Have your sheets thoroughly 
dusted over with powdered magnesia, in the same way as you 
use bronze powder, and you will find the trouble disappear, for 
the reason that the inks will be prevented from amalgamating. 

This is exactly the same treatment you would give either a 
black or a colored form, whether cut or type, on top of which 
you had to print in gold bronze— powder it with magnesia 
dust. By this means you can print anything that goes ona 
ptess on top of a dozen colors. 

The secret of the trouble of working colors on top of each 
other is that the oil of the fresh ink softens the oil of the ink 
that has already been worked, and which is supposed to be dry. 
There is life in oil, as there is life in water (though neither has 
affinity for the other, yet both work in many respects the same 
way). As soon as the under ink is set free by its fellow the 
fresh ink, both begin to caper about and spread and run 
together, and of course they carry with them the coloring mat- 
ter they hold, which now also partially released, breaks up into 
particles and presents the “fatty or mottled look”? which our 
correspondent complains of. 

Blue is a hard color to work sometimes even alone, as many 
pressmen have experienced, especially with type of heavy face 
or cuts with solid surfaces. If the operator would stop to con- 
sider, he would find that there is grease somewhere on his 
rollers, on his form, or on his distributing plate. Blue ink of 
all kinds, and certain blues more than others, rebel against the 
slightest suspicion of foreign grease, and instantly show their 
dislike for the stranger by assuming a mottled or spotted char- 
acter. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty from dirt and 
everything else that injures. Keep everything clean.—7he 
American Pressman. 
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INITIAL AND TAILPIECE DESIGNS DRAWN FOR THE INLAND PRINTER 


BY LEONARD LESTER. 


BARTAGRAPHY. 


ARTAGRAPHY is the title of an exceedingly handsome 
specimen book just issued by L. Barta & Co., No. 148 
High street, Boston, Massachusetts. This firm’s reputa- 
tion for high-class printing is national—and their capability to 
sustain that reputation in all departments is fully displayed in 
this latest production. While it contains many specimens of 
elegantly printed half-tones, a supplementary leaflet accom- 
panies it of ‘‘ Half-tone and Relief Plate Printing,’ showing 
various styles of relief and half-tone work —all of ideal work- 
manship as a matter of course. A circular inclosed with these 
acceptable specimens contains so much truth and poetry that 
we give it to our readers here : 
TO YOU, PLEASE. 


If you’d sail o’er the billows of business as light 

As the seamew skims ocean by day and by night, 
Remember these words— you will find them pure gold — 
There are Six Points of Trade for your compass to hold. 


First, never forget that Few Goods Sell Themselves. 

This is oft shown to bankrupts by very full shelves. 

Then SECOND,—a fact every day helps to prove — 

Good Printing Brings Business, starts goods ‘‘on the move.” 


THIRD, armed with good printing —and good should be best — 
The right kind of salesman, polite and well dressed, 

Binds the seller and buyer in unity fond, 

Dead sure as grim death or a government bond. 


FourTH, always remember, as oft has been seen, 
Mean Printing Mean Goods may too frequently mean, 
Or at least, if the printing is not of the best, 

A grave doubt of your goods it is apt to suggest. | 
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Now you can’t have good printing or anything nice 
If you don’t (in this world) pay a fairly good price. 
So then as a FiFTHLY— keep this fact in sight — 
Our prices are low as can be—to be right. 


SIXTH AND LAstT in our bundle of honest advice, 
Beware of the Printer whose Cheapness of Price 
Is his chief commendation, — for generally, too, 
’Tis the only advantage he offers to you. 


Postscript. 

Our sermon is over. Now give this a glance 

As additional proof of the truths we advance : 

Here’s a book which, in spite of King Solomon’s dreary 
Remark, when of conjugal bliss he got weary, 

Does contain something new — something true—'neath the sun, 
Though but random selections from work we have done 
For customers wise, who appreciate what 

We have and what we give— while so many do not. 

For these specimen pages show popular kinds 

Of border and type made to suit many minds ; 

And they represent Quality, Style, and Success : 

All yours, if you want them,— you want nothing less! 
But where can these trade points most surely be found ? 
Oh, where do such things in perfection abound? 

Why, in Boston, of course, where men’s brains ever grow, 
At the press of L. Barta—L. Barta & Co. 

It is there the best Printing can always be got; 

Our street is called High, but our prices are not! 





AN ATIATEUR CARPENTER’S SENTIFENTS. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
When on his thumb the hammer fell : 
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THE DIPLOMA FOR WORLD’S FAIR EXHIBITORS. 


HE illustration on opposite page gives a correct idea of the 
general design of the diploma to be awarded to exhibitors 
whose displays are deemed worthy of recognition at the 

hands of the committee of awards of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. The plate was made from a photograph of the 
original drawing by the artist, Will H. Low, and is consider- 
ably smaller than the diploma itself, the size of that document 
being 18 by 24 inches.. The work is now in the hands of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington, and the 
most careful attention of the department is being given to it. 
It will be printed upon the finest Japanese paper in black ink, 
and be in every way a triumph of the designers’ and engravers’ 
art. The central idea of the design is that of crowning the new 
world with the laurel wreath. The lower portion shows a barge 
of ancient pattern with shields of the different countries at 
its side, propelled by representatives of various nations, with 
Columbus at the helm. Under the arch at the top is a per- 
spective view of the World’s Columbian Exposition from Lake 
Michigan. ‘The arts and sciences are symbolized by the single 
figures at the extreme upper corners, and at the base of the arch 
are children of the aborigines receiving instruction, the figure 
imparting same reclining against a kneeling American bison. 
The bearer of the laurel reaches gracefully toward the object of 
her attention at the left. The names of the countries of the old 
and new world exhibiting at the Fair are inscribed on scrolls at 
the right and left of center space, which is reserved for letter- 
ing by the judges of award. In all, the design is a clever piece 
of work, though some captious critics have essayed to adversely 
pass upon it. 





WHAT HE WOULD DO. 


‘‘What a lovely boy!” she exclaimed, bending an enrap- 
tured gaze upon a pretty five-year-old playing on the green turf 
of Riverside. 

The whole party paused and petted him, and a little pam- 
pered poodle nosed the youngster jealously. And the lad with 
his golden curls, blue eyes, and aristocratic features was cer- 
tainly a pretty sight. He was dressed in a velvet Eton jacket 
and cocked hat with an ostrich feather in it, and his fond 
mamma, sitting on the nearest bench, drank in the glances of 
admiration and words of praise as sweet incense to her soul. 

‘Oh, you dear child!’ cried another of the ladies. 

‘“Come away, Fido. He won’t bite you, dear.” 
lad looked on the pudgy dog doubtfully. 

““What would you do if you had a nice little dog like 
that?’’ inquired the lady at the end of the ribbon. 

‘“‘J—I’d knock the everlastin’ stuffin’ out of him!” promptly 
responded the little chap. Whereat his fond mamma turned 
crimson. 

‘‘Come on, Fido,’ said the owner of the dog stiffly. But 
the rest of the party looked as if in hearty approval of this 
sentiment, especially the solemn young man who was with 
them. 


Still the 





THE TRIVIALISTIC NOVEL. 


‘‘ Thompson sat idly on the grocery counter, his heels swing- 
ing sadly, slowly, and ever and anon striking the pine plank- 
ing with a dull, inconsequential thud which sounded as dismal 
as the beatings of a purposeless heart. On the once white 
painted shelves, within his field of vision, but making no impres- 
sion on his mind, were rows of tin cans containing tomatoes, 
peaches, corn, cove oysters or cooking apples, their contents 
being denoted by gaudy labels printed in the primary colors. 
A box of dried and dusty herring occupied a corner and sent 
forth its odor to compete with those of the kerosene barrel and 
spice caddies opposite. From a distant field came the sound 
of a patent self-binding reaper, drawn by three bay horses, 
driven by a man who would have been five feet nine inches 





tall, were he straightened out. The man wore a 30-cent rye 
straw hat, the wide brim of which flapped up before or flapped 
up behind, as the slight hay-scented summer wind veered and 
shifted. On the dim and dingy panes of the little grocery 
window a bluebottle fly crawled slowly to the top only to fly 
backward when the highest point was reached, landing at the 
bottom to once more begin its purposeless ascent. This aimless 
insect Thompson watched with a bitter consciousness that it 
typified, to an utmost degree, the toils and struggles of man 
under the iron heel of a modern but worn out civilization.” — 
From advance sheets of the great realistic novel, ‘‘ An Idol of 
Mud,” by special permission of the author, Wilhelm Clean 
Towels.—/ndianapolis Journal. 





PRINTER’S COMPOSING STICK. 


A recent number of the Scientific American illustrates a 
compositor’s stick designed to be conveniently supported from 
the body, -instead of being held in one hand, so that both 
hands may be utilized in setting up the type, the stick being 
also provided with a yieldingly mounted plate to hold the type 
in place while the line is being formed. The improvement 
has been patented by Arthur A. Hill, of No. 327 West Twenty- 
third street, New York city. The bottom plate of the stick, 
where it is usually held in the hand, is connected by a set- 
screw with the outer end of a bent rod, whose inner vertical 
portion is held in a socket formed in a belt strapped around 
the body of the compositor, the arm being adjustably held at 
the desired height by a set-screw. In the L-shaped adjustable 
piece, by means of which the length of the line is regulated, 
and also in the end piece at the outer end of the line, are 
grooves about half type high, extending in the direction of the 
length of the column. In these grooves slide lugs on the ends 
of a yieldingly mounted plate, fitting the measure to which the 
stick is set, as would a compositor’s rule, but the plate is 
straight only on its lower portion, its upper part being bent or 
rolled outward to form a mouth-like opening for conveniently 
inserting the type between the plate and an ordinary printer’s 
rule. In case of leaded matter, the spacing lead will answer 
the purpose of the printer’s rule. This enables the compositor 
to place the type in position without following the motion of 
the hand with the eye. The ends of a spring band, extending 
over a part of the back of a stick, engage the lugs on the ends 
of the sliding plate, and hold it yieldingly against the type as 
the line is being formed, so that it is not necessary to hold each 
piece in place by the thumb until the next one is inserted, and 
both hands may be used to pick up the type from the case and 
place them in position in the stick. 

A correspondent of THE INLAND PRINTER commenting on 
the foregoing says: ‘‘I was trying my hand in that line some 
time ago and made a combination similar to the one described, 
but found it of no use; then I went on and made another which 
was a great improvement mechanically, but could not set type 
with it.” 





THE VERY BEST PAPER. 


I saw several advertisements in THE INLAND PRINTER of 
goods which I shall order. You have the very best paper which 
I have seen. It is creditable to the enterprise and exquisite 
taste of the gentlemen who make and print it.—G. Wilfred 
Pearce, New Brunswick, New Jersey. D 





BREACH OF CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Where one agrees to serve ata stated employment for six 
months, and when he presents himself is assigned to an 
entirely different service, he is at liberty to decline such ser- 
vice and recover wages for the six months as for breach of con- 
tract. Campbell vs. Jimines, City Court of New York, 23 New 
York Supp., 312. 
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QUOIN, THE ONLY IMPROVED PATENT 
QUOIN. 


THE PERRY 


Since the introduction of the patent quoins now in most gen- 
eral use many futile attempts have been made to improve upon | 
Not because these quoins were by any means perfect, 


them. 





however, for although rack and pinion actuated wedge quoins 
are the most successful, all have been heretofore open to the 
disadvantages of having ‘separable wedges, imperfect bearing 
and defective leverage. In none of them is there 
any suitable bearing for the pinion on the wrench, 
and in none of them is an equal bearing given 
throughout the length of the wedges, guaranteeing 
against slipping. Mr. John F. Perry, of 155 Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago, has happily solved the prob- 
lem around which so many guesses have been 
made, and in the Perry quoin printers will find 
the speediest and safest lockup, besides the most 
economical ever produced. The accompanying 
cuts illustrate its advantages. The quoin consists 
of an upper and a lower wedge, the upper wedge 
having a dovetailed slot running parallel to the 
slanting sides of the wedges, and the lower wedge 
having a central longitudinal rib provided with 
cogs so as to form a rack, being dovetailed to fit snugly and 
slide in the slot of the upper wedge. To slide the wedges 
upon each other a key is used, the socket being placed 
in the center of upper wedge; the key passes through the 
wedge, thus giving the pinion of the wrench a bearing the 
entire width of the cogs, permitting a continuous turning 
without removal of the wrench. The rack running the whole 
length of the quoin, it will be observed that the quoin widens 








Patented August 8, 1893. 


until the wedges are even with each other, giving, in this 
position, an absolutely perfect lockup. This is utterly unat- 
tainable in any other wedge-shaped quoin in same position, for 
it is at this point that other quoins degin to lock, and in this 
position it gives a wider spread than any in use up to the 
present time. The central rib is cogged its full length, thus 
giving a greater longitudinal movement of the wedge than any 





similar form of quoin, and giving a spread double that of any 

other quoin. The quoin can be brought to bear on any one 

section of the form accurately and positively, and for joining 

rules and fine register work it is invaluable. The Perry quoin 
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is one of the best finished, strongest and most durable quoins 
now in use. It is accurately fitted by machinery, and presents 
a neat and clean appearance. It will be sold, we understand, 
at the usual price. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
W.F. DENTON: Wilson’s “Treatise on Punctuation ”’ will 





| meet your requirements. 


PRESSMAN, Moline, Ill.: Engines for use by gasoline have 


| been made as small as half horse-power. 


E. Murpnuy, Golden, B. C.: Read article by W. W. Pasko 


| on “Books of Reference for Printers,’ page 481, March, 1893, 


INLAND PRINTER. 

A. I, R., Lynn, Massachusetts: The Dowst subscription 
record and advertising record and ledger is controlled by E. L. 
Granger & Co., Chicago. It is said to be one of the best. 


H. M. L., Trenton, New Jersey: We do not answer anony- 
mous inquiries. Write us your correct address and inclose 
stamped envelope. We will then furnish you the desired 
information. 

GRIPPERS.—Robert S. Oder writes: ‘‘I would like to take 
exception to one of the answers to ‘Gripper’s’ queries in your 
July number. Your Philadelphian wants the gripper bar made 
larger, which is all right ; but make it round, tubular if you will, 
but always round ; square, never. I write as a pressman who 
has given considerable time to the study of mechanics.” 


A. E. Davis asks: 1. What is “laid’’ paper; and what is 
‘““wove’’ paper. 2. How many printers will keep an average 
proofreader busy on (a) ordinary job and tariff work ; (4) ordi- 
nary bookwork. The reader is to do all the revising, including 
stone and press proofs, and is also to prepare and give out the 
book copy. Amswer.—(1) “Laid” paper is characterized by 
cross-line watermarks, ‘‘wove”’ paper is plain. It is a matter 
of style, not of quality. (2) It is impossible to answer this 
question. The competency of the compositors, the kind of 
copy furnished, the light, and convenience of the room must be 
considered, and the varying circumstances thus prevent even 
an estimate on this matter. It may be that some of our readers 
can give their experience in this regard. 

LOCKING SMALL FORMS IN LARGE CHASES.—It is probably 
a “chestnut’’ to ‘stone men,’’ writes a correspondent, but for 
the benefit of a vast majority of the craft, I give the following 
suggestion for locking up forms when you have only a small 
amount of matter, but of such shape as to necessitate the using 
of a large chase, notably book headings: Instead of using a 
solid mass of wood furniture with the consequent liability to 
spring, take a few pieces of even length nearly long enough to 
fill the desired space, and place them against the opposite side of 
the chase from the matter. Then place between these pieces 
say 30-em or 40-em pieces, and lock on the side with a quoin. 
The patent quoins are much to be preferred ; still I have used 
the old-fashioned wooden ones. You will then have a form 
which you can lock practically as tight as you wish, without 
springing up, and save over fifty per cent in furniture. The 
furniture ought to be in good condition. Of course, steel fur- 
niture would save all this, but it is not every office, even of the 
good-sized class, that has that handy material. I have used the 
above system several years with good success. 

J. P. C., Colorado Springs, Colorado, asks: (1) Can indel- 
ible ink be transferred? (2) For information regarding backing 
powder for stereo. matrices. (3) Molding compound for stereo. 
and .rubber stamps; also (4), lubricator for type and molds. 
(5) Can highly polished steel be made dark without affecting 
the surface, chemically or otherwise? (6) Where can litho- 
graphic artists’ supplies be obtained? Anuswer.—(1) There are 
various kinds of indelible ink, and it may be that some of them 
will transfer. We do not know of any. (2) Backing powders 
may be procured from dealers in stereotypers’ supplies. 
Write to G. Edward Osborn & Co., New Haven, Connecticut, 
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or to Hopkins & Hindson, 13 North Main street, Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania. (3) A good molding compound for stereo. or 
rubber stamps is made from finely powdered soapstone, 1 pound 
3 ounces; best dental plaster, 1 pound ; fine powdered china 
clay (kaolin), 1 pound. These materials are mixed dry and 
sifted through a sieve having a fine mesh. A thick dough is 
made by mixing with a solution of 5 ounces of dextrine in I 
quart of hot water, prepared in advance and used cold. (4) 
Any oil free from dirt or sticky ingredients will do. What is 
called headlight oil is best, as it is thin and clear and but very 
little is required to accomplish the desired object. (5) Some 
chemical change must necessarily follow. A simple receipt is 
lemon juice. A black polish to either iron or steel is given by 
taking oil of turpentine 15 parts, sulphur 1% parts, and boil 
together. A very thin coat is then put on the article, which 
should be then held over the flame of an alcohol lamp. (6) 
From Fuchs & Lang, 273 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THE well-known story of no collections prevails in the paper 
trade, and jobbers are cutting their orders down to the lowest 
possible limit. The outlook for the winter among the workers 
is none too reassuring. 

THE S. P. Taylor Paper Company, of San Francisco, and 
the Pioneer Paper Mill Company, of Taylorville, Marin county, 
California, have suspended. Liabilities about $190,000 ; assets 
said to reach over $400,000. 

THIRTY of the forty-five paper machines in the Fox River 
Valley from Neenah to Depere, Wisconsin, are shut down. It 
is only the smaller machines that are running. Three thou- 
sand men are left idle by the shutdown. 


THE paper trades exhibition of the Middle German Paper 
Union is to be held at Leipzig, September 18-20, and the pat- 
ronage of foreign exhibitors is invited. The rent of space is 
moderate. Bruno Nestmann, of Leipzig, is chairman of the 
exhibition committee. 


THE Derby paper mills at Ansonia, Connecticut, owned by 
Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Duane street, New York, notified its 
employés of a reduction of fifteen per cent in wages recently. 
The manager told them it was either less pay or a shutdown 
entirely. The reduction was accepted without question. 


THE employés of the F. R. Walker & Sons’ paper mill at 
Burnside, Connecticut, have agreed to a general reduction of 
ten per cent in wages in preference to closing the mill. The 
force is now employed on a government contract of five hun- 
dred tons of paper for the internal revenue department. 


A GREAT many of the manufacturers of paper, as well as 
those who sell it, are now or have been in Chicago at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, while others will doubtless be there at the 
meeting of the American Paper Manufacturers’ Association, 
September 6. Among the prominent Holyoke manufacturers 
recently observed in attendance were Hon. William Whiting 
and Treasurer E. C. Rogers, of the Massasoit Paper Company. 


BRITISH papermakers have been advised not to make cheap 
paper, but to study quality and seek for higher values, says an 
English exchange. Such teaching would be acceptable, says 
the Wood Pulp News, if buyers would only take superior 
grades and no other. There is a demand for low-priced quali- 
ties, and papermakers in this country must do their best to 
meet the demand to their own advantage as much as possible. 
To ignore the manufacture of common papers would be equiva- 
lent to handing over the entire trade to continental makers. 
They already have succeeded in obtaining the lion’s share. 


THE Empire State Paper Company will soon locate a plant 
for the enameling of paper in a large room over the finishing 
room of the Hudson River Water-Power and Paper Company 
at Mechanicsville, New York. The process is largely used for 
half-tone illustrations and is in its infancy. The Hudson River 
Water-Power and Paper Company will furnish room, power and 





paper stock. The Empire Company expects to enamel two 
and a half tons of paper per day when started and will employ 
skilled help. L. W. Noyes, of New York, is general manager. 
He will make his home in Mechanicsville. The officers of the 
Empire Company are: President, Thomas Duncan, who is also 
general manager of the Water-Power Company; secretary, 
J. Fred Ackerman ; treasurer, Frank Squires. 


THE model paper mill at the World’s Fair is now working, 
and doing very well. The southwest corner of the Machinery 
building now holds its full quota of interested spectators, who 
watch the processes by which the sulphite fiber, wood pulp and 
other ingredients pass through the peculiar machinery and a 
little later come out as printed newspapers, eagerly read by the 
visitors who have seen the strange transformation. The machin- 
ery runs about twelve hours a day, turning out some four tons 
of paper, which is consumed by the Daily Columbian, the com- 
posite publication issued on the grounds, and 7he J/nter Ocean. 
The mills of the Fox River valley in Wisconsin furnish the 
working force of this peculiar establishment, largely owing to 
the fact that the whole project has been carried through by the 
energy of Col. H. A. Frambach, of Kaukauna, who has selected 
operators whose qualities had been proved under his own eyes. 
C. Elmer Pope is the superintendent, and the machine tender 
is Charles Mason, both of Kaukauna, as are the two helpers, 
William Brower and Irving Ellis. Byron Vining, of Appleton, 
is the millwright, and Chris Oleson, of Combined Locks, is 
back-tender. Thomas Lally, of Anderson, Indiana, has charge 
of the beaters. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


HoE & Co. are building for the New York World a double 
five-color press. 


THE New York Herald has got in a number of two-color 
flat-bed presses recently, for its colored supplement. A Mr. 
Rossiter has charge. 


A NEw YORK newspaper writer in the Forum for August 
says: ‘‘The fundamental principle of metropolitan journalism 
is to buy white paper at three cents a pound and sell it at ten 
cents a pound.”’ 


THE Californian, daily and weekly, of Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia, has donned a complete new dress, and looks exceedingly 
handsome. The Keystone Typefoundry, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, supplied the outfit. 

THE New York World colored supplements, four pages, 
including the colored pages, are printed at the rate of 15,000 
per hour — an average, it is said, of over 6,000 per hour beyond 
what is turned out on any color press in the world. W.J. Kelly 
is superintendent of the work. 


W.R. CoMINGs, late of Ironton, Missouri, who purchased 
the old Republican plant, of Springfield, Missouri, has revived 
that institution from the worst ‘““busted’’ concern in that city to 
a paying basis, and intends making it a daily in a short time. 
It has been heretofore and is at present a weekly only. 

THE Evening Telegraph, of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
is credited with taking particular care of the typographical 
appearance of its advertising pages. Specimen advertisements 
submitted are very attractive and sure to benefit the progressive 
business men who patronize the paper. 


ONE of the greatest drawbacks to the success of the colored 
supplements now being attempted by New York and Chicago 
dailies, is the lack of experienced artists to make appropriate 
drawings. It is said to be astonishing the amount of ignorance 
which exists among artists relative to laying out the color parts 
for such work. 


MISPLACED characters are unknown in the Pekin Gazette, 
the organ of the Chinese government; at least, in the prose 
edited within the confines of the palace. The displacing of 
them might cost one or more heads. Another interesting 


detail is the singular phonetic transcription into Chinese of 
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various words culled from the journals of the “‘ foreign devils’: 
thus ultimatum becomes ou-ti-ma-toung ; statu quo, sseu-ta-tou- 
ko ; telephone, ¢o-li-foun, etc. 


THE initial number of the Miolaze Horoscope, of Niotaze, 
Kansas, has appeared. Its presswork looks not unlike the 
first trysheet off a moist form. By careful scrutiny we have 
deciphered the following paragraph, and learn from it that the 
editor is ‘‘one of the girls’’: ‘‘Two couples of young people, 
one of whom was the editor, went to the big lake west of town 
last Sunday and took a boat ride. We girls got our feet wet 
and our dresses muddy, but we learned to row and had a fine 
time just the same.” 


EpirTors, if we are to believe the paragraphists of the press, 
have a run of luck that is proverbially bad, but no American 
editor that we have heard of has had to hire a duplicate of 
himself permanently, as German editors have todo. We have 
the fighting editor, it is true, but in the fatherland the real edi- 
tor is so perpetually in trouble that the ‘‘responsible editor”’ 
always has his name plainly printed in the paper, and is nearly 
all the time in prison. This ‘responsible editor’ is generally 
an accommodating employé—and is the scapegoat on whom 
all the blame is heaped. If he comes through the ordeal alive 
we presume he is promoted to the proofroom. 


A FEW months ago certain stock of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Argus Company was purchased by William McMurtrie Speer, 
the then legislative correspondent of the New York Sun. 
Mayor James H. Manning, who was president of the Argus 
Company, concealed the stock book and a new one was secured 
by the Speer contingent, and the transfer of stock recorded as 
the by-laws called for. At the election of the company two 
sets of directors were elected, each headed respectively by 
Speer and Manning. The Speer men took possession of the 
office, and the Manning men, aided by a squad of Albany 
police, ejected the Speer men and barricaded the building and 
placed it under police guard. Orders and injunctions followed 
and the matter went into the courts. Finally the Court of 
Appeals decided in favor of the Speer men, and Mr. Speer 
assumed control of the office. The case at times assumed sen- 
sational proportions. 


THE Chicago press has been criticising the World’s Fair 
management in issuing 15,000 passes to Mr. B. J. Price, presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Association. There is no doubt 
the editors have done much to give the Fair widespread pub- 
licity, and that Major Handy’s bulletins were published without 
question, yet the small courtesy of a free pass for a few days is 
grudged to the country editor who comes to Chicago looking 
for a warm-hearted welcome. The anticipations of the Iowa 
editors particularly have been touchingly described in a poem 
of eight stanzas by the editor of the Maxwell (Ia.) 7ribune, of 
which the following is a specimen : 

Yes, we’re goin’ to Chicago, we are goin’ right along — 

We're goin’ by the thousands to swell that monster throng 

That will make this grand occasion one of harmony and peace, 
For to travel ’round the world with the spirit of increase. 

We are goin’ with our little ones, we are goin’ with our wives — 
With our uncles, aunts and cousins, by the twenties and the fives— 


To enjoy a feast of pleasure and a holiday to take 
In that paradise of wonders, ‘‘ The White City by the Lake.”’ 





PURCHASERS’ NOTES. 


I wIsH to purchase brass type with facet beveled face of the 
character calculated to cause reflection of light in gold and 
silver leaf embossed show-card printing. Address C. S., care 
of editor INLAND PRINTER. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes us that he wants to purchase a 
republican-newspaper in a city of not less than 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, or get situation as editor. Our correspondent has fifteen 
years’ experience in the printing business.. Address H. J. D., 
care editor INLAND PRINTER. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE Chicago Sunday Post has suspended publication, the 
issue of August 20 being its last. 

“CHICAGO,” writes a Londoner, “‘ is the best advertised city 
in the world, but the article justifies the advertisement.” 


Monpay, August 14, was the tenth anniversary of the first 
appearance of Eugene Field’s ‘‘Sharps and Flats” column in 
the Record, nee News. 

THE J. W. Butler Paper Company have rented the store and 
basement at 311 and 313 Fifth avenue, to be used for storage 
purposes, their quarters on Monroe street being inadequate. 


TEN Cincinnati newsboys arrived at the Fair August 21 for 
a week’s visit. The expense of their trip was borne by the 
Cincinnati 7ribune, the boys having won the outing by a 
newspaper-selling contest. 

A SUGGESTION has been made to abbreviate the name of 
Chicago to ‘‘Go” as more significant and brief, but an amend- 
ment to make the name ‘‘Git’’ (decidedly more breezy and 
western) is now being considered. 


THE firm formerly known as the Boston Photo-Engraving 
Company, doing business at 350 Dearborn street, have changed 
their name to Illinois Engraving Company, continuing at the 
old stand, and making a specialty of half-tone work. 

THE well-known printing house of Knight & Leonard have 
suffered temporarily from difficulty in making collections. 
The firm have a record for producing fine work and conduct- 
ing their business on sound principles. 

THE newspaper offices in the Administration building, at 
the World’s Fair, on the morning of August 8, were a scene of 
dampness and discomfort. A careless janitor had left a water 
faucet open in a room overhead, inundating the offices below. 


THE stock of papers carried by F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 
Randolph street, Chicago, has been removed to the store of 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, and all the business 
will hereafter be conducted from that place by the latter firm. 


On August 8 it was announced that the Chicago Evening 
Journal Company was shortly to be reorganized. The various 
parties in interest, however, failed to come to an agreement, 
and the property will be sold at public auction on Septem- 
ber 20. 

A WRITER in the August Forum, in comparing the news- “ 
papers of New York with those of Chicago, distinctly declares 
for the superior tone and intelligence of the latter. The New 
York Evening Post acknowledges the claim and says that 
‘‘while New York papers have degenerated, western papers — 
particularly Chicago papers — have improved.”’ 


No RECENT death has awakened more profound regret in 
newspaper or literary circles in Chicago than that of Mr. John 
F. Ballantyne. His remarkable ability earned him admiration, 
and his simplicity of manner and kindness of heart won the 
affection of his associates. The suddenness of his taking away 
has cast a gloom over the Press Club, where he was a familiar 
figure. 

On the morning of August 12 Adolph Scholl died at the 
residence of Mr. F. D. Ross, 182 North Franklin street, after a 
lingering illness, the result of a complication of ailments. The 
news of his death was received with surprise and profound 
regret by his many friends, who anticipated his complete 
recovery at an early date. Mr. Scholl was a gentleman of a 
very high sense 6f honor. Selfishness was utterly unknown to 
him ; he was generous to a fault. He had traveled extensively, 
and being of keen observation his society was equally enter- 
taining and instructive. Withal, he was an enthusiastic 
believer in trade unionism and its cause. Mr. Scholl was born 
in Switzerland in 1849, and came to America when yet a lad. 
He learned the printing trade in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
returning to his native land when he had mastered the art. 
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After a short stay at home he wended his way to Vienna and | 
thence to Rome, and in the latter city he took charge of an | 


English paper, and continued as foreman so long as it was run 
on union principles. He returned to America in 1872. He was 
well versed in the English, French, German and Italian lan- 
guages, of which he was a free and graceful translator. He 


also of the International body. 

EARLY in the month of August the general depression of 
business caused the employing printers to suggest to their 
workmen a reduction in the hours from ten to eight per day, 
temporarily, until trade should improve. The matter was dis- 
cussed at a special meeting of the union and resulted in a vote 
to acquiesce in the suggestion of the employers. The idea pre- 
vailed that some sacrifice should be made by the journeymen 
to assist the employers and to provide work for as many of the 


craft as possible, hence the agreement. ‘The toleration and | 


fairness of the members of No. 16 is on a par with their unself- 


ishness in this matter. It is such legislation that awakens a | 


spirit of rivalry to concede matters in dispute, and brings about 
a solidarity of interest between employers and employés. 


IN MEMORIAM.—At a special meeting of The Henry O. 


Shepard job chapel, held Thursday, July 27, 1893, a committee | 


was appointed to draft resolutions in regard to the death of | 


B. Frank Roberts, a member of said chapel. The committee 
having reported, the following was unanimously adopted : 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to take from our midst our 
esteemed fellow-workman, B. Frank Roberts; and 

WHEREAS, By his demise the craft loses one of its most upright, hon- 
orable and conscientious members, and his fellow-workers one whom 
they were pleasedto callfriend and associate ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That The Henry O. Shepard job chapel extend to his sorrow- 
ing relatives its heartfelt sympathy in this, their hour of affliction; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the mother of our 
deceased friend, and that they be spread on the minutes of this meeting 


and published in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
CHARLES T. GOULD, 


BYRON E. FIsH, 
J. C. WITHERSPOON, 
Comunittee. 
CHICAGO PRINTING PRESSMEN’s UNION, No. 3, on August 
5, were the pleased recipients of an elegantly engrossed set 
of resolutions from their brethren of Washington, D. C., hand- 


somely mounted in a massive gold frame. The preamble and | 
| generally. 


resolutions are as follows: 


AT a regular meeting of the Pressmen’s Union No. 1, International | 


Typographical Union (Allied Printing Trades Council), Washington, D.C., 
held Saturday, July 15, 1893, the following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 


WHEREAS, At the forty-first annual session of the International Typo- | 


graphical Union of North America held in the city of Chicago in June, 


1893, the delegate of this union was the recipient of many courtesies and | 


acts of kindness from our brethren of Chicago Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, 
and feeling as we do, that the civilities extended to our delegate deserve 
recognition from us; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of Pressmen’s Union No. 1, International 
Typographical Union, of Washington, D.C., are due and are hereby 


tendered to our brethren of Chicago Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, for their | 


kind attentions, unlimited courtesy and unbounded hospitality extended 
to our delegate, Mr. Jeremiah Donovan. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, duly attested by the officers, 
with the seal of the union attached, be forwarded to Chicago Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 3, asa slight token of our appreciation of the polite attention 
accorded to our representative. JOHN A. NOEL, President. 

JOHN F, CLARKSON, 
Attest : H. C. MCFARLAND, Comniittee 
DAVID GILLEN, Secretary. CHARLES F. DAvIs. j 


THANK YOU, MR. IcFARLAND! 
“T believe THE INLAND PRINTER may almost be classed 
as a public institution —the printing public in particular. It 
is one of the most influential and widely read technical art 





journals in this country, and more nearly reflects the senti- | 


ments of the artisans to which it caters than any other.”— 
H. C. McFarland, Second Vice-President International Tvpo- 
graphical Union. 


THE September Century is so rich in material that an ade- 
quate review is impossible in the space at our disposal. There 
is a wealth of illustrations by Castaigne, in ‘Sights at the 
Fair.’’ A fine engraving of Daniel Webster is used as a frontis- 


: ‘ ‘ | piece and some interesting notes are given upon the great 
was a member of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, and | 


orator by Mellen Chamberlain. Bret Harte has a bright sketch 
as has also Sarah Orne Jewett. 

‘“NANCE, a Story of Kentucky Feuds,”’ is the title of a gory 
tale, written by Nanci Lewis Greene, and recently published 
by F. T. Neely (New York and Chicago). It recounts the 
progress of a feud between two families, culminating, after a 
series of murders, in the butchery of a bride and groom and a 
clergyman. The factions, very naturally, are propitiated by 
this sanguinary spectacle and agree not to emulate the Kil- 
kenny cats. 

MEssrRS. MARDER, LUSE & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, 
Chicago, have just issued their new ‘‘ Specimen Book and Price 
List” for 1893. It is substantially bound, and consists of 641 
pages, with an index. Some examples are given of newspaper 
headings that are worthy the careful study of progressive editors. 
The superb stock catalogued in the book certainly gives pur- 
chasers a latitude of selection that must satisfy the most 
capricious. 

THE Bow-Knot Publishing Company, of Chicago, will issue 
during September, or early in October, a novel, by Charles 
William Slater, entitled ‘‘Saints and Sinners.’’ Mr. Slater is a 
member of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Typographical Union, 
and a writer of acknowledged ability, whose versatility, admira- 
ble conception and pleasing style have already gained for him 
literary distinction. He has published several interesting 
stories, among them ‘‘ Gautemozin.”’ 

THE ‘Pony Specimen Book ”’ of Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, 183-187 Monroe street, Chicago, has been received. 
It consists of 494 pages, in which are comprised a large 
variety of types, rules, borders, printing presses, paper and card 
cutters, bookbinding machinery, etc., together with valuable 
information for the craft. An exceedingly interesting feature 
in the book is the price list for job printing, revised and cor- 
rected by Mr. Ben F. Neidig. The book shows an assortment 
of material admirably suited to the requirements of printers 


RICHMOND & STONE, publishers, Chicago, have just issued 
an elegant brochure of ‘‘Autographs of Prominent Men and 
Women.’’ It contains 113 pages of autographs of the celebri- 
ties of the world, of the present and the past. Each autograph 
is numbered, so that the undecipherable autographs of some of 
the notables may be readily identified. The cover is hand- 
somely embossed. The collection is one of the most interest- 
ing and artistic table books we have seen. The plates for the 
book were made by J. Manz & Co., and the printing executed 
by The Henry O. Shepard Company. 

THE Jilustrated World’s Fair has just issued its twenty-fifth 
part, and the collected numbers form a pictorial and literary 
history of the White City that cannot be equaled. Its twenty- 
fifth issue has a melancholy interest, as it is the memorial 
number of the victims of the fire which destroyed the Cold 
Storage building. Three superb photo-engravings, illustrating 
this awful scene, accompany poems on the tragedy by Col. 
Will L, Visscher and Charles J. Beattie. The number has more 
of beauty and interest than we have space to mention here. 
Mr. John McGovern, the poet and novelist, is the editor of the 
journal, which is strongly marked by his energy and taste. 


THE Eugraver and Printer, of Boston, Massachusetts, is 
one of the handsomest exponents of the art of printing pub- 
lished anywhere. Its special attention is given to the photo- 
engraving processes, and its editorial and literary departments 
are always readable and filled with the latest information on 
the development of modern engraving, yet void of confusing 
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technicalities. The management is now making an enticing 
offer to new subscribers. Having prepared a special folio of 
art prints, representative of the highest standards of engraving 

“and color printing, entirely free of any advertising matter, and 
cased in a cover, forming an interesting souvenir of the engrav- 
ing and printing arts, they will, for a limited time, send this 
folio free to each special six months’ subscriber to the Eugraver 
and Printer. The price of the folio being $1, this offer would 
seem to be a strong attraction. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a number of copies of vari- 
ous booklets issued by the Winters Art Lithographing Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Ohio, of the attractions at the World’s 
Fair. Among the handsomest are those illustrating the ‘Irish 
Village,” ‘‘A Street in Cairo,” ‘‘The Ferris Wheel,’ and 
‘Chocolate Menier.’’ The work on these pamphlets is exqui- 
sitely done, the designs, the coloring and the typography 
being art productions. When it is understood that Charles 
Graham is the artist, and that W. J. Hynes had more or less to 
do with the general get-up of the work, the reason why such 
pleasing effects are secured will be readily perceived. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, will be the Exposition visitor who secures copies 
of these works. 

THE Century has just come in possession of one of the most 
unique and important historical documents of the age. Itis a 
record of the daily life of Napoleon Bonaparte on board the 
English ship which bore him into captivity at St. Helena, as 
contained in the hitherto unpublished journal of the secretary 
of the admiral in charge. The reports of many conversations 
held by the admiral with the deposed emperor regarding his 
important campaigns are given with great fullness, and there is 
much about the bearing and the personal habits of Bonaparte 
during the voyage. The Memoirs of Las Cases contain the 
story of the emperor’s deportation as told by a Frenchman 
and a follower; this diary is an English gentleman’s view of 
the same memorable journey, and of the impressions made by 
daily contact with the man who had had all Europe at his feet. 
The diary will be published in early numbers of the Century. 





TRADE NOTES. 

Hor & Co are running their factory on short time — four 
days a week. 

CozAD BROTHERS have purchased the job printing office of 
W. W. Cox, 413 Minnesota avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Mr. F. C. ToLan, formerly of the Tolan-Cook Printing 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, is contemplating going into 
business again. 

THE Cottrell Printing Press works at Westerly, Rhode 
Island, have reduced their force one hundred men and are run- 
ning only three days a week. 

W. F. HUMPHREY, of Geneva, New York, has added a com- 
plete bookbindery to his printing establishment, and has fitted 
it up with the most modern machinery and tools. 

W. B. POwWELI, has severed his connection with the Prescott- 
Powell Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, and has taken charge of 
the Lexington (Mo.) Saturday Herald and job office. 

THE vote of the typographical union of Galveston, Texas, 
on the shorter workday by the different chapels throughout 
the city resulted in a total of sixty-eight yeas to two nays. 
Members of less than six months not voting. 

THE job department of the failed Evening Tribune, of Gal- 
veston, Texas, has been purchased by Mr. Oscar L. Knapp and 
brother, and will be conducted separately under the style of 
Knapp Bros. Mr. Oscar Knapp was the former foreman of this 
department. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL BISSELL has awarded to Calvin C. 
Wootworth, of Castleton, New York, the contract for supply- 
ing the department with postal cards for the next four years. 
The contract price for the single cards is $0.3287 per 1,000 and 
$0.6574 for the double cards. These are material reductions 





from the present prices, and the saving for the four years is 
estimated at $280,000. The present qualities of the cards are to 
be maintained. 


AN item in the Plainfield (N. J.) Press of August 14 states 
that the Scott Printing Machine works are working with their 
usual force, and expect to keep all their men and find plenty 
for them to do, but this is because of large advance orders. 
This is encouraging. 


THE office of Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Texas, has been 
supplied with an abundance of work this summer, and in con- 
sequence has kept a great many printers employed. In the 
job department the prospects for a bright future are very good, 
while the bookroom is not expected to be rushed, as the large 
work has neared completion. 


WE have received numbers of orders for the ‘‘ Book of 
Instruction in Metal Engraving”’ and also for ‘‘ Specimens of 
Letterpress Printing,’ advertised on page 438 of the August 
issue. Both works are valuable in their particular branch of 
the art. The advertisements were crowded out this month, but 
those desiring to purchase can refer to last month. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the depression felt in all lines of busi- 
ness, the Kidder Press Manufacturing Company, of Boston, 
have kept their factory in full operation throughout the sum- 
mer and report a good demand for their presses. Their self- 
feeding web presses are in very general use for many special 
classes of work to which they are excellently adapted as well 
as for ordinary jobwork. Printers will be interested in the 
illustration of same in the advertisgng pages. 


THE well-known publishing house of Trexler & Hartzell, of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, has undergone a change in that the 
senior member, Mr. B. F. Trexler, has retired, and William F. 
Weaver, formerly bookkeeper for fifteen years, has bought his 
interest in the firm, which will henceforth be known under 
the name of ‘‘ The Welt-Bote Publishing Company.” Exten- 
sive improvements have been made in the establishment ; they 
have also purchased a new Cottrell press for jobwork, and a 


| Goss perfecting press. From September 1 the new firm will 


also publish a new English paper, the Dazly Leader. 


THE new pen book of the W. O. Hickok Manufacturing 
Company, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, manufacturers of book- 
binders’ outfits, is an exceedingly useful compilation. The pen 
book is used by a ruler at his ruling machine for measuring the 
spaces between ruled lines on work which has been placed in 


| his hands by customers. The stationer uses the pen book in 





order to show his patrons the several widths of spacing which 
the ruler is able to furnish. The traveling salesman of the 
manufacturing stationer uses the pen book, as does his supe- 
rior. The large customer of the stationer finds the pen book 
useful when making up his copy for new stationery. There- 
fore we find that the pen book has become a part of the equip- 
ment of the first-class bindery, stationery store, wholesale 
stationery manufacturer and the salesman. The new pen book 
will be found very useful to the printer, as illustrations are 
given of the use of “point system’ type in connection with 
the use by the ruler of ‘‘ point system” pens. It shows vari- 
ous spaces ruled with pens and interlined with various sizes of 
type, and explains in every instance how the printer may lead 
his type lines without the use of cardboard, paper, etc., to fit 
the new ‘‘point system.’”’ The book is of as great value to 
the printer as to the ruler. Not like the ordinary catalogue, 
which is given away with the hope of increasing purchases, it 
is a necessity to the trade as is a foot rule to the carpenter — 
neither can well measure his work without such a device. The 
charge made for this book does not cover its cost, nor the cost 
of mailing, but to insure the extended use of the work and at 
the same time partially reimburse the company, they have 
placed the price at only 12 cents. This can be sent in the form 
of a 1o-cent piece and a 2-cent postage stamp, or in any other 
convenient way. 
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‘““MY BRUDDER CAN MAKE IT GO.” 


Drawn for THE INLAND PRINTER by Harry Parkhurst. 





BRITISH NOTES. 


THE Leadenhall Press is about to issue Jerome K. Jerome’s 
‘Novel Notes,’’ which have been appearing in the /d/er during 
the last twelve months. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, the founder and editor of Black and 
White, has retired from that paper, and has been succeeded 
by Mr. Oswald Crawford. Mr. W. D. Ross, formerly manager 
of the Scottish Leader, has been appointed manager. 

THE first issue of the new Eugineering Review, now con- 
trolled by Mr. J. S. Jeans, lately connected with the Iron and 
Steel Institute as secretary, has just been published. It has an 
illustrated supplement of forty pages, referring to the World’s 
Fair. 

THE Counting House advises students to consult W. S. 
Jevon’s ‘‘ Money,” Thorold Roger’s “ Metallic Currencies,”’ and 
‘‘ Paper Currencies’? in his ‘‘ Economic Interpretation of His- 
tory’’; Gonner’s ‘ Political Economy” and Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations.” 

Day & CoLLIns, Fann street, London, E. C., have recently 
issued two new and useful series of type, the ‘‘ Atlas script”’ 
and the “Atlas text.’’ The first is cut from four-line upward 
on square bodies, with flourishes and terminals to embellish if 
desired. The design of the latter has been registered for wood 
and metal types, and is of an ornamental ecclesiastical char- 
acter. 

Mr. ANDREW TUER, of the Leadenhall Press, in the current 
number of the Author states that ‘‘The taste for books with 
rough edges has to be acquired. When ‘London City’ was 
published, quite a number of letters, couched in language 
curiously alike, were received from indignant subscribers 
complaining that the binding was unfinished, the top edge 
only being smooth and gilt, while the other edges were in a 
disgracefully rough state — in fact, quite unfinished.” 

Mr. WILLIAM SMALL, the now exclusively black and white 
artist, who is so abundant in the current monthlies, especially 
Harper's, is a native of Edinburgh, and began life as a lithog- 
rapher. It is to his technical knowledge thus acquired that 
his illustrations are so successful. He can afford to be dicta- 
torial, and he will allow no scamped work on his plates. Mr. 
Small made his name in colors, and was for some time one of 
the most prominent members of the Royal Institute of Painters 














in Water Colors, and a constant exhibitor in the Royal Acad- 
emy. The trustees of the Chantrey Bequest purchased a very 
well conceived and humorous picture of his, “The Last 
Match,’’ now in the South Kensington Museum. He has a 
special retainer for the Graphic. 


Mr. W. A. GUEST, a printer, has invented a cheap and 
handy labelmaking machine, by which a girl can fold and 
punch 1,000 to 1,500 an hour, leaving the eyeletting to be done 
afterward. This may be useful for very small offices, but the 
simplicity of the North press exhibited at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago will be difficult to excel in the way of printing and 
manufacturing labels. This machine prints labels in two colors 
from a roll, makes the label and eyelets and puts the strings on 
at the rate of 8,o00 an hour. 


EIGHT Scotch artisans, sent to study World’s Fair results 
and American trade and methods generally, by the Dundee 
Courier and Argus, paid Philadelphia a visit recently, and 
impressed all who met them with their sturdy common sense. 
The leader of the party was James Murray, a Scotch newspaper 
reporter. Various newspaper offices were visited in the Quaker 
city, special attention being paid to the typesetting machines 
in the Record building. One of the artisans, William Smith, 
left Philadelphia to study paper making at Holyoke’s mills. 


FLEXIBLE surfaces for printing purposes were shown at the 
Inventions Exhibition in 1885 by the patentee, and were 
awarded a silver medal; but since that period they have been 
greatly improved, and their sharpness, durability, and suitabil- 
ity for use with printer’s ink have commended them to quite a 
varied class of users. The inventor anticipates that these sur- 
faces can be used for rotary printing from a small hand press, 
so as to enable display lines, trade marks, and notices being 
clearly printed upon the glass of shop windows as easily as 
upon packing cases or other rough surfaces. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THIRTY per cent of the printers of New York are said to be 
unemployed. 

A PARADE of the unemployed at Newark, New Jersey, on 
the morning of August 21, was rendered remarkable by the 
display of black flags. 

LETTERS for Frank H. Walcott, George F. Swift and Will 
Eskew are held at this office awaiting instructions as to where 
they are to be forwarded. 

AN encouraging report comes from Springfield, Missouri. 
There the newspapers have ‘layed off’’ no cases at all, while 
the job offices are running full forces. 

Mr. D. BRYANT, for some time foreman of the Jackson 
Courier, Jackson, Michigan, has secured the position of 


instructor in the printing department of the Michigan reform 


school for boys, at Lansing. 

THE daily Kentucky Leader, Lexington, Kentucky, has 
become dissatisfied with working its printers by the week, and 
is now paying them by the piece. The Leader is now being 
issued seven days in the week. 

BEN FRANKLIN’S name is known throughout the civilized 
globe. His tomb lies neglected and dilapidated, and yet a per 
capita contribution of ten cents by the printers of America 
would provide more than sufficient means for its repair. 


ALBANY TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 4, has adopted a new 
scale, to take effect November1. The main provision is the 
adoption of a nine-hour workday for book and job offices, thus 
making the hours the same as those in the newspaper offices. 
Minor changes were made in the measurement, tables, etc. 


REGARDING newspaper color printing, an authority says 
that it is, like the photo-processes, yet in its infancy and sur- 
rounded with many difficulties. The New York World has 
had to put in a new electrotype foundry in the building adjoin- 
ing its structure, as it was found to be impossible to get good 
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plates even from a firm of reputed ability to supply such. The 
work produced has proved the wisdom of the step. 

TRADE is exceedingly dull in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and throughout the Puget Sound cities. The typesetting 
machines have caused the loss of many situations, but some 
believe this to be but transitory. There is the usual friction in 
settling a scale for the machines, but with mutual forbearance 
by those in interest this will disappear. 

AN interesting account of the work involved in preparing 
the new Standard English Dictionary, soon to be issued by 
Funk & Wagnalls, appears in a recent issue of the Journalist. 
No other book that is made costs so much as a dictionary, a 
half a million to a million dollars. The proofreading depart- 
ment is under the charge of the veteran proofreader, F. Horace 
Teall, who says he remembers reading the proof of Poe’s 
Raven,” and throwing the manuscript in the waste-basket. 


WE have often observed printers looking contemplatively at 
a cockroach racing against time for a place of concealment. 
Their expression clearly showed the current of their thoughts 
to be: ‘‘ What were cockroaches made for anyway.’”’ The 
answer is found in these dull times in the employment of about 
one hundred and twenty men exclusively to catch cockroaches. 
A company in Chicago employs that number of men in Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee in the destruction of these vermin. What 
is the matter with breeding a few, turning them loose and hit- 
ting the company for the job of catching them ? 


THE St. Paul and Minneapolis Publishers’ Association, the 
typothetz, the employing printers and the executive com- 
mittees of typographical unions Nos. 30 and 42 held a meeting 
on August 17, to discuss a proposition looking to the reduction 
of the cost of composition. The publishers submitted a propo- 
sition that the price of composition be reduced on morning 
papers from 42 cents per 1,000 ems to 35 cents, and on evening 
papers and all daywork in the book and job offices from 35 
cents to 30 cents; also that the week help scale be $14 instead 
of $16 per week. With the proposition was a statement in writ- 
ing that the employers would return to the old scale as soon as 
the financial depression is ended. The union committees took 
the matter under advisement, and the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
unions voted upon the question in special meetings Sunday 
afternoon and unanimously rejected the proposition. Frederick 
Driscoll, business manager of the Pioneer Press, made a speech 
proposing that the cut last but sixty days, but the printers con- 
cluded to hold the scale at the present figures. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing on union laws regarding the 
operating of typesetting machines says: ‘‘When a newspaper 
puts in machines it selects from its compositors those who are 
intelligent, steady and competent printers and teaches them to 
operate the machines. But those who make the machine scale 
and all the laws governing the machines and operators are a 
different class of printers. They are the old men in the busi- 
ness — those who have so long been in the rut of setting type 
by hand that they have no hope of getting out of it and 
becoming operators. There are thus two classes in the craft: 
Those who operate the machines, the young men, the flower of 
the trade, and the class who legislate for the machines, that is 
those who know little or nothing about the subject —the old 
prints, those who never will be operators and look upon the 
machines as a menace to their daily bread and butter —and 
book and job compositors.’? This is a very sweeping charge. 
We know very many compositors not old, but elderly, who are 
as alert and as well equipped to learn the machine operating as 


any of the younger members, and we know of book and job | 


compositors who are not to be led away from a proper appreci- 
ation of the machine question. 








SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


EDWIN S. DoyLE, Libby, Montana. Business card in two 
colors and bronze. Design poor; composition far from artistic ; 
presswork medium. Could be very much improved upon. 

J. H. HENRY, Ithaca, New York. Business announcement 
in colors, showing how ‘“‘a small drop of [printer’s] ink may 
make millions think.”” The design is good, composition and 
presswork above criticism. 

Houzpoc & Kotz, Jeffersonville, Indiana. Attractive 
trade announcement in form of four tinted cards, printed in 
two colors, tied together with silk cord, entitled ‘‘ Food for 
Thought.’”’ Composition and presswork are very good. 

D. O. CRAWFORD & Co., New York. Embossed card in 
rainbow tints of bronze, which is quite an artistic production ; 
the design is elegant; the embossing, however, is a little too 
deep, the enameled surface of the card having cracked from 
the heavy pressure to which it has been subjected. 

THE Stirling Gazette job office, Stirling, Illinois. Folder, 
printed in five colors, in which comparison is illustrated 
between methods of advertising in the fifteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; also difference in style of engraving in the two 
periods. Composition and presswork fair, colors well chosen. 
The register on inside pages is not perfect. 

THE TRADESMAN COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Calendar, very neat, and prospectus of what they are prepared 
to do in the line of printing, engraving, etc., finely printed in 
several colors on highly calendered paper. The work shows 
that the company employs artists in all departments, and 
possesses a large range of up-to-date material in type, borders, 
rule, etc. 

Winn & HAMMOND, Detroit, Michigan. ‘‘Specimens of 
our Process Work,”’ a very neat pamphlet, showing, printed on 
heavy enameled paper, samples of half-tone and other process 
engraving. One half-tone, ‘‘The Caravels Passing Detroit,”’ 
printed over a pale tint, is especially fine. Some half-tones in 
two or more colors are excellent. The cover is a fine specimen 
of embossing in silver on a chocolate groundwork. 

HussEy & GILLINGHAM, Adelaide, South Australia, submit 
samples of letterpress and lithographic work which show that 
our Antipodean fellow-craftsmen are able to turn out some fine 
printing. A florist’s catalogue, of over two hundred pages, 
with cover in blue and gold bronze, is an excellent piece of 
letterpress printing; and some colored lithographs and plain 
lithographed sheets of shells bear the stamp of artistic ability 
in delicacy of drawing and beautiful coloring. 

FRANK H. PURRINGTON, with the Lakeview Printing Com- 
pany, South Framingham, Massachusetts. A thirty-two-page 
pamphlet, printed in blue ink on enameled paper. Composition 
is uniformly in good taste, the cover page, in two shades of 
blue, being excellent. Sufficient ornamentation only has been 
employed to produce a good effect, but the page headed 
‘Introduction ’’ mars an otherwise almost perfect job. Why, 
Frank, did you use the lightning-like streak of ribbon border 
across the page? 

R. J. MassEy & Co., Trowbridge, Wiltshire, England. Va- 
ried assortment of specimens of typography, the majority of 
which are excellent in design and tastefully produced. The 
type and borders used are in many instances American, but the 
brilliant colors are truly English. While the composition of 
much of the work could scarcely be improved, the presswork is 
open to criticism, the impression in some instances being almost 
equivalent to embossing. Colors are harmoniously blended or 
happily contrasted, and the entire collection of specimens is 
very pleasing. 

C. E. JENKINS, the ‘Press Boy’’ with Lew W. Raber, 


““WELL,” said Mr. Rafferty, at the banquet, ‘‘bechunethim | Omaha, mails a large package of various kinds of jobwork, 


oranges an’ these olives me appetite lanes till the oranges. | every sample of which gives evidence of artistic skill. We 


But Oi’ll shtick till me colors if it kills me.” 


| think it would be hard to surpass Mr. Jenkins as engraver, 





embosser and printer, and the specimens of embossed work 
submitted are above the average in that line. The line ‘‘Job 
Printer’? on Lew Raber’s bill-head, printed in several colors, 
with gold and silver edging, embossed in both relief and intaglio, 
is very ‘“‘catchy,’’ and a card, entitled ‘‘A Spring Greeting,” 
has a butterfly, neatly embossed in colors and looking quite 
life-like, gracing the corner. So many samples were sent that 
it is impossible to mention all; but each is a rare example of 
skill and taste in design and execution. 

MINARD LOzIER, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Programme and 
business card, and copy of the Remarker, a four-page, four- 
column weekly, printed, as Mr. Lozier says, ‘‘one page at a 
time on a 10 by 15 Old Style Gordon.’’ Composition and press- 
work on the paper is good; the only fault technically to be 
found is in the make-up of the front page, the last line of a 
communication, with signature, being carried to the top of 
next column, a fault that should be carefully avoided. The 
card and programme are excellent specimens of fine printing, 
the presswork being equal in quality to that turned out by high- 
class offices in large cities. When Mr. Lozier feels qualified to 
call himself a printer, which he does not want to do at present, 
having been at the business ‘‘a little less than three years,’’ we 
will be glad to see more of his work. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





A NEWSPAPER NECESSITY. 


It is remarkable, to those who do not know how perfectly 
they are made, what handsome papers can be produced by 
using American Press Association stereotype plates. It would 
require an expert to decide in certain newspapers what matter 
was type and what plates. And the singularly high quality of 
the matter furnished in these plates makes their use more and 
more a necessity to the newspaper that would be fully up with 
the times. 





THE ACME PAPER CUTTER. 


Our readers will notice this month that the Child Acme 
Cutter and Press Company, of Boston, show (on page 455) a cut 
of their 62-inch, inside gear, self-clamping cutter, which is a 
very powerful machine, and is used mostly in paper mills and 
offices having much heavy work. While being built quite 
heavy, this does not detract from its speed, as the machine has 
the reputation of being one of the fastest and most rapid cut- 
ters made. It is built in 48, 56, 62 and 72 inch sizes. The 
automatic self-clamping cutters manufactured by this firm 
clamp the paper according to size—the harder the cut the 
more it clamps — requiring no extra power, and doing its work 
without being affected by use or wear, with less friction than 
is found on the average hand-clamping machine. This machine 
makes from fifteen to twenty cuts per minute. To do the same 
work on a hand-clamping cutter would require turning up and 
down the clamp 20,000 times a day. The friction clutch and 
automatic brake attached to these machines, which stop the 
knife instantly, are among the best features of the machines. 
Visitors to the World’s Columbian Exposition can see one of 
the 62-inch cutters illustrated in the advertisement in Machinery 
hall annex, Section 34, among the other exhibits of printing 
and bookbinding machinery. 


THE WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES. 


We had the opportunity a short time since of examining a 
full line of the various machines made by Joseph Wetter & Co., 
22 Morton street, Brooklyn, New York, for use in forms on 
printing presses for numbering purposes. The exhibit was a 
most interesting one, showing as it did the perfection attained 
in this special line by the firm. The sooner printers become 
acquainted with these machines and learn of the many advan- 
tages to be obtained by their use, the sooner they will begin to 
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| gain time in producing work and increase their profits. The 
| smallest machine occupies a space of about seven-eighths of 


| that nature. 


| large city in the West. 
| an 


an inch, and is as readily locked in the form as a cut of that 
size would be. It is arranged to number either forward or 
backward, and designed specially for consecutively numbering 
checks, tickets, order blanks, insurance policies, or any work of 
The other machines were for special uses, such 
as numbering duplex railroad tickets, United States treasury 
receipts, bond coupons, cash sales slips, lottery tickets, etc., and 
for use on coupon printing machines. There is no machine 
in this particular line which the Wetter Company cannot fur- 
nish. They are building to order from time to time specially 
designed devices to meet the requirements of any styles of 
presses and unusual kinds of tickets. In the space at our dis- 
posal it is impossible to give descriptions of any of the ma- 
chines, and we can only ask our readers to write the firm for 
catalogues. The firm isrepresented on the road by Mr. William 
Wenz, and Mr. Frank Sanders looks after the mechanical part 
of the business. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 5th of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTER, with experience in all branches, 
desires position as foreman or superintendent of fair-sized office in 
Is a practical man, capable of estimating on work, 
is reliable in every way. Address ‘J. B. C.,’? care INLAND PRINTER. 





Au LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1 Also his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘“‘ PRINTER READY RECKONER,” 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDE BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘‘ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ pric Sold by H. G. Bishop, 128 
Duane St., N. Y., and all type founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever se fe) bs printers. Also, by same author. 
‘““THE JOB PRINTER’S LIST OF PRICES AND ESTIMATE GUIDE,” 
price $1. Just published. 












r 





N all-around printer, of twenty years’ experience in a large 
western city, desires a position as foreman or make-up in good office 


in the West. Address ‘‘F. A. X.,’? care INLAND PRINTER. 
A PRACTICAL PRINTER can secure a half interest in the 
neatest printing office in the State of Washington. Located in Seattle 
— population 60,000 — the metropolis of the Pacific Northwest, the terminal 
of the Great Northern Railroad, and the headquarters for many local rail- 
road and steamboat lines, the best shipping port on Puget Sound, the 
prospects for splendid returns from money invested in the printing busi- 
ness were never brighter. Office will invoice in the neighborhood of 
$2,000. Everything new, point system, electric power, 8th and 4to medium 
O. S. Gordons; fine run of business; elegant location, low rent ; other 
partner fine pressman. Altogether this is an opportunity difficult to dupli- 
cate. Reason for disposing, business requiring immediate attention in 
New York ; $750 secures half interest. Address ‘‘OPPORTUNITY,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 





A®tstT AND JOB PRINTER wants steady situation at either 

or both. Address ‘‘H. V. C.,’? care INLAND PRINTER. 

A THOROUGH, PRACTICAL PRINTER, of twenty-five years’ 
experience, desires the foremanship of a first-class job office. Sober 

and reliable. Address ‘“‘ JAY,” care INLAND PRINTER. 

FOR SALE—A modern equipped Michigan office in its 


_ own building, running daily and weekly and with large patronage of 
high grade jobbing business for sale. Samples will be sent to prospective 








| buyers. Owner wishes to retire. Address ‘‘ RICH,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—An Optimus No. 8 (Babcock), two-revolution, 
four-roller press, entirely new, at a bargain. Address ‘S. H.,’’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—A well established printing office in Chicago ; 

presses and material all new, invoice $8,000. Will sell cheap on account 
of other business, or will take partner with A1 references who is able to 
take full charge of office. A splendid chance for reliable printer with some 
capital. Address ‘‘ D. B. N.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


GFT OUR PRICES when wanting any new goods; wood 
material, which we make; metal type, printers’ or binders’ machin- 
MORGANS & WILCOX, Mid- 








ery, which we sell; also second-hand list. 
dletown, N. Y. 





Jos PRINTER —Young job printer, with six years’ experi- 
ence, wants steady situation in job office ; total abstainer. Address ‘‘NO 


| BUM,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMEN—T he Pressman’s Manual is the only work of its 

kind published ; contents: hints on cylinder and platen presswork ; 
how to emboss ; how to make, use and care for rollers ; how to mix and use 
inks ; how to bind books and make pads; simple methods whereby every 
printer can do his own stereotyping ; price 50 cents, postpaid. No checks. 
J. H. SERGEANT, Box 258, Spring Valley, New York. 


. 


























cient in your business you should have a copy of our book, ‘‘ How to 
Make all Kinds of Printing Inks and Their Varnishes,”’ also other valuable 
information. You could not learn the combination in a lifetime; with 
our book you can make any kind of black and colored printing inks. 
Price, $5. Address GEORGE W. SMALL, & CO., 97 Tremont street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


S TEREOTYPER wants position ; steady and reliable ; is also 
a printer, and can do job or news work. F. E. GOETCHINS, 606 N. 
Allin street, Bloomington, Il. 





WANTED —A few copies of the December, 1891, issue (No. 3 

Vol. IX) of THE INLAND PRINTER, if in good condition. Will pay 

20 cents apiece for same. Mail or bring to this office. THE INLAND 

PRINTER CO. 

WANTED — Position b ore job printer, or as foreman of 
country office ; sober and reliable. R. H. HUGHES, Woodbury, N. J. 











WANTED — Position by an experienced and successful fore- 
man in metropolitan job, book and railroad printing house ; unquali- 
fied recommendation. First-class job for first-class man only. Address 
‘“H. A. T.,’? care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Not east of Michigan, $500 to $3,000 newspaper, 
or room for growing one. Correspondence solicited. WALI,IS COGS- 
WELL, Tuscola, Mich. 





RINTERS AND PRESSMEN—To be practicable and profi- 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED — Several printers, both job and book; also fore- | 


man and superintendent. Address, at once, Box 110, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
WHAT THEY SAY of “Practical Specimens,’’ No. 3: ‘“‘We 

are very much pleased with your ‘Practical Specimens,’ No. 3, and 
take pleasure in assuring you that voy present an appearance equal to, if 
not the superior of, any specimens we have received this year.””—CENTRAL 
TYPE FouNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. Send 25 cents at once to F. H. McCUL- 
LOCH, Austin, Minn., and receive this book. 


YOUNG JOB COMPOSITOR wants position in a first-class 
office to finish trade. Address FRED. J. STEINI,EIN, care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


buys a first-class job office in city of 100,000 po: u- 
$ I ? OO lation, with established trade; good reasons "for tilog. 
Address *‘ PUSH,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 











E WOULD SAY toall of the 
readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER that we are now 

prepared to fill orders promptly, 
and trust there will be no more 
delay in shipping our Mailer. 


THE HANDY 
M A LE R To those who have not seen our 
ad. in previous issues, we would 


say we have a first-class)Mailer. Will mail 2,000 per hour; never gets out 
of order, and we sell them for $2.00. Send to Great Western Type Foundry, 
Kansas yey? Golding & Co., Chicago ; Cleveland Type Foundry, Cleveland, 
or to us at Toledo, Ohio. 


VAN WORMER & TIEDTKE, 420 & 422 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


SECOND-HAND 
seco seu: KID DER PRESSES 


Send for Information and Prices. 


The Kidder Press Mfg. G0., 26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 

















USED BUT LITTLE. 





“‘T would not part with mine, if J 
could not get another, for many times 








what tt cost.’’ 1. A. WESTBROOK, 
= 61724 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


_ A book for Printers—113 pages, in colors ; 6 x 8 
inches oblong. Paper covers, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


A. A. STEWART, Box 155, Salem, Mass. 


OUGHT TO i 
YOU sr Elite Rule Bender 
ae LL 
It is the only satisfactory Rule Bender. Always handy. Does good work. 
Never wears out. Price, $2.00, postpaid. Hints on Rule Bending, 10 cts. 


——_ ELITE MFG. CO., MARSHALL, MICH 


F D ] Some ambitious person, with 
| small sum of money, to pur- 


chase patent, patterns, etc., of the FOSTER 














forms. A big bargain for an enterprising person. 
For particulars, address 


H. S. FOSTER, Albany, N.Y. 





P. 0. Box 276. 








i] 
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OF MINIMUM OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 


CONTINUED STORIES, 
SHORT STORIES, 
MISCELLANY, 


TELEGRAPHIC SERVICE, 
SPECIAL FEATURES, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Is IN THE 


American Press Association's 
Perieot-Printing Stereotype Plates. 


ECONOMY AND A BETTER PAPER EVERY WAY BY THEIR USE. 


| Any one of these FOURTEEN offices can supply you quickly and will furnish 





REVERSIBLE CHASE, for printing angular | 





full information : 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CINCINNATI, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, 
CHICAGO, BUFFALO, INDIANAPOLIS, OMAHA, SAN FRANCISCO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, DETROIT, ATLANTA, 








© THE DURANT 
STANDARD 


COUNTERS 


Send for Catalogue to W, N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ‘* INVENTOR’S 


GUIDE.” —_ FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 








SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


INKS 
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bs SA E5= 4004 402 N.THIRD ST. - 
~~ rere: ST.LOUIS, MO.’ 








GEO. H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX, 


N. W. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
WHOLESALE PA PE RR ~ Deaters a 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
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Tie IN2AND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply 
complete outfits out of stock promptly. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn., 
manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., salesroom, 303-305 
Dearborn street. Office and works, 2529 to 
2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 


Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc 
etchers, half-tone, map and relief-line en- 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MA- 
CHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, sales- 
room, 303-305 Dearborn street. Office and 
works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., encom ray zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York ; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 





INK TANUFACTURERS. 
Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis. Chicago 
office, 415-417 Dearborn street. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, sales- 
room, 303-305 Dearborn street. Office and 
works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, | emegoeoed etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., sole mfr. new Brown & Carver 
cutters, 25 N. Seventh st., Phila., Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 


Semple Cutters for bookbinders, manuf’d and 
sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, sales- 
room, 303-305 Dearborn street. Office and 
works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
Plate, book, news, colored, covers, manila, 
etc., and specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 








~d 











JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


tmproved from Case Stands 

















AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


: Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 
: Ano etal Furniture. 








CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 





> 





| ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 








52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
7 ‘ 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 


PRINTER. 








PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 

INlinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street. 
Boston, Mass. The largest designing and 
engraving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Sapereg Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
gra ng of the highest character and in short- 

t possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Gill Engraving Co., The, 104 Chambers street, 
New York. Send for our samples. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 7, 9 and 11 
New Chambers street, New York. Manu- 
facturers and publishers requiring illustra- 
tions for catalogues or other purposes will 
find it to their advantage to write us for 
samples and estimates. Highest order of 
mechanical engraving. 


Photo Engraving Company, 67 Park Place, New 
York. First, largest, best. Half-tone and 
line engravings on zinc and copper. High 
grade of work at reasonable prices. Multi- 
color prints a specialty. 

Ringler, F. A., Co., electrotypers and photo- 
engravers, 21-23 Barclay street to 26-28 Park 
Place, New York. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers, 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., salesroom, 303-305 
Dearborn street. Office and works, 2529 to 
2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabi- 
nets, and all printers’ wood goods. Two 
Rivers, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ FATERIALS. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds— cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, O. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Dorsey, Henry, ‘“‘The Roller Maker,” Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 


Hart, Henry L., 107 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 1o and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stahibrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La Southern Printers’ Warehouse, 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials, 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Self- 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Sachusive agente 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 115 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, See, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, 606 to 614 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in 
Chicago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago i! og Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroest., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 


Palmer & Rey Typefoundry, Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco, Cal.; Branch, 
Portland, Ore. Apply to any of the branches 
of American Typefounders’ Co. for our 
goods. Scarff & O’Connor Company, Dallas, 
Texas, are special agents, and carry a full 
line. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses an rinters’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. We copperface type only. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPESETTING [ACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine sama me Hart- 
ford, Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Weod Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., manufacturers of wood type, 
borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 














ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 





Zinc Engraving. 


Copper flalf-Tone, 
Wax Enéravins, 


R “c. SPECIAL DESIGNS 


Raetis# Monroe 
CHICAGO. 


PHONE MAIN 1576. 





OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 
PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 
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HOMESEEKER 
EXCURSION. 


This is an opportunity for a cheap 
trip to the far West. 


vA R ATES 7o.att Points IN 


Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah. 

















Headquarters for 
“ THREE EXCURSIONS. 
Liber ty P r esses. Dates of Sale — August 22, September 12 and October 10. 


©“ SOLE AGENTS FOR ——® 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 


Stop-over privileges allowed west of Missouri River. 


For rate, route and all information call upon or address 
Office of M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO. 
W. T. HOLLY 
MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY,, C. P.& T. A. U. P. SYSTEM, 


No. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, iad E. L. LOMAX, ee 


NEW YORK. G. P. & T. A., U. P. SYSTEM, 
OMAHA, NEB. 











Oswego 
Machine 


Works, 


OSWEGO, N. Y., U.S.A. 

















THE “CARVER” 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS Hand-Power Cutter. 


OF THE CERELEBRATED 


Brown & Carver 
Paper Cutting Machines. 


BRVRST the lie 









































CONSISTING OF 
Calendars and Tablets, Cards, Banners, Fans, 
Memorandum Books, Folders, Etc. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business, by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 6 cents in stamps and receive a Beautiful Album of ‘‘ World’s 
Fair Views.”’ Full line of Fans ready March 1, over 3 designs, from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given), For prices of other samples see catalogue, 
sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


COS AC K & CO. Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Specialties, 


Be 
< TRADE MARK > 
ee eo 





90 to 100 Lakeview Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
KOERNER & HAYES, Proprietors. 








ROUTING 2 
MACHINES 


ae ROUTING 
CUTTERS 


Machinery for Electrotypers 
and Engravers. 


— os 


a= 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


= JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 





MEER PAPER STOGK C0 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS oF 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 324 S. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. , 


PERRY KRUS, Parcs’. 





Be. PP. NeCOY, 


DEALER IN 


Presses, Type and Printers’ Materials, 
54 FARRINGDON Roap, 
LONDON, ENG. 


Subscriptions will be promptly forwarded. 
The monthly parts on sale. 
Subscription, 12 shillings per annum, in advance. 


AGENT FOR 


Che Inland Printer. 


BIND Your 
Inland Printers. 


Volume X extended from October, 
1892, to March, 1893. Have you had 
them bound yet? Wecan furnish cases 
that can be put on by any binder. They 
are made in half Russia back and cor- 
ners, cloth sides, and neatly lettered and 
finished. Price $1.00, post-paid to any 
address in the United States or Canada. 
Send for one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


214 Monroe St. CHICAGO. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Eneu Johnson & 60. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











rancn { 47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRADE MARK. coaecna. 1 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
* ( 529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
SPECINEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON | ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS 
APPLICATION. 


BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 











GRAY’S FERRY. 


—Priniing Ink 


WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
+ + + CHICAGO. 











198 Clark St. 





gio Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 











Nac Rellar’s 2S A STANDARD WORK ae 


c) e 
Ae 

MANUAL, OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing all depart- 
ments of a printing office, as well as complete instructions for apprentices; with several 
useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 
This work should be in the hands of every printer. The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 
384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 

De not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212-214 Monroe street, CHICAGO. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 
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The Engraver and Printer 
Souvenir. 


HE publishers of THE ENGRAVER AND 
' PRINTER announce the publication of an 
artistic folio of six art prints, size 9x12. The 
prints are representative of the highest produc- 
tions of modern engraving, and the printing 
reflects the standards of the art. 
The price of this folio is $1.00, at which price 
it will be forwarded by mail, prepaid. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER CO. 
84 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





The 
Stationery Wlrld 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 


CONDUCTED BY S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 


‘‘The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.” 
Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, 


OPPOSITE ‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE’’ OFFICE. 


LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic ewe “Sonica, Lonpon.’ 
C"’ Code. 
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++ THE + + SUBSCRIPTION: 


TWO SHILLINGS 


Paper and Printing ‘ren annum 


PosT FREE. 


Trades Journal. S Postage stamps of 


ny nationality re- 

(QUARTERLY.) cetved in payment. 

Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 

seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 

in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 

(and who is not?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 


of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpirTor. 
86 Loughborough Road, - LONDON, ENGLAND. 


BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED—A SHORT METHOD! 


Nichols Periect Order and Record Book 


FOR PRINTERS. 


(COPYRIGHT, 1891.) 


Bound Half Russia. Capacity, 


3,000 Orders. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


This Book serves both as an Order Book and Journal—no journalizing being necessary—making 
a short method of bookkeeping. Size of Book, 9 x 12 inches. 

By using this Book you can learn at a glance whether orders are complete, their cost, and if they 
have been posted. Once ent:red in this Book, it is impossible to omit charging an order. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


orders to 


214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING CO. tm. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 





RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

meer throughout England and Colonies, and 

les fone of the cowed pan eal and kindred 
on es journal in England; also other papers. 
Raseptonal facilities. 


The Effective Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 38d. Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 











A WEEKLY Journal of Home, Colonial 
and Foreign PRINTING and STATIONERY 
Trade Intelligence, Mechanical and other 
Inventions Illustrated, Novelties in Leather 
and FANCY GOODS, Books and Book Manu- 
facture, Patents, Gazette and Unique FINAN- 
CIAL TRADE NEWS. 








SUBSCRIPTION, 12 SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 


--.- PUBLISHED BY... 


W. JOHN STONHILL, -~ - 


58 Shoe Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





The only organ of the Trade 
T () in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers 
and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 
and Books will reach a large and profitable 
market by advertising in TYPO. 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 


free. 


R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - . NEW ZEALAND. 





The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
6 6 AD: os. 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 each issue, 58, a year, Specimen copy, 10d. Post free. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 





THE 


Is THOGRAPHIC === 
=== ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 


REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


pusuisne> The hithographie Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 























Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 


Leading Journalin the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 


Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 


Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


ha Revista Tipografica. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


The first and oNLY eer devoted to adap | 
in the Mexican Republic. Circulating among all 
the printing offices in Mexico, and throughout 
the Antilles and South America. 

Manufacturers and Dealers in Printers’ Sup- 
er who wish to introduce or extend their 

usiness in these countries, will reach a large 
market by advertising in La Revista Tipografica. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND RATES. 
ED. M. VARGAS & GO., Pubs. and Props., 


P.0. Box 34 IRAPUATO, GTO., MEXICO. 
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FOR (A 
HALF-TONE 
"ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


NeW YORK STEEL®GPPER PLATE 


171-187 WALLABOUT ST 
BROOKLYN, 
N.Y. 


Write for 
@ fo information . 





The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors, Pressmen 
and Apprentices. 











$2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 





22 COLLEGE PLACE, 
New York. 


The [Jnion Printer. 


THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL, UNIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East! 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, - - - - - - - $1.00 
Six Months, - -_- - - - 50 
CHARLES J. DUMAR, Editor, 

12 Chambers Street, 
Room Io. NEW YORK. 


The Typographical Review 


Official Journal of the Eighth District Union. 
(| haa representative Trade paper of the North- 

west. Complete reports of the condition of 
trade, etc., compiled by officers of the District 
Union, are published monthly, and its pages 
are brimful of original articles on important 
questions. 

Per Annum, 50 cts. Six Monti, 25 cts. 

Sample Copies, 5 cts. 


E. K. SARGISON; 


Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH 





AKRON, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 
OWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, 126 and 128 
Duane Street, New York: 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribersto THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I prom- 
ised my men that you would commence the first 
number with July and also send them the two 
numbers of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, and hope you will 
be able to do this. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment 
from all parties direct from the office. 


All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligent 
printer can afford to be without these publications. 





Isn’t It Simple and Neat! 


MEGILL’S PATENT 


Screw Adjusting Gauge Pins. 






Meet with favor everywhere, as do all other 
varieties of Megill’s Gauge Pins. 

A style for every purpose. Send for circulars. 
Sold by all dealers. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 


Views iff. 
The Printers Home, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


On receipt of $2.00 we will send, postpaid, 
to any part of the United States or Canada, a 
set of 13 Photographs showing interior views 
of the Home. Size, 8x10; description on 
back of each. Supply limited; first come, 
first served. Address 


The Inland Printer Co., 
214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 


Western Coated Paper and Card Company, 


Room 618 HomMeE INSURANCE BUILDING, 





CHICAGO. 


THIS COMPANY for anything in the line of Coated, Enameled and Pasted Goods. Lithograph, Chromo Papers and Blanks our 


REMEMBER specialties, fully guaranteed not to stretch in printing any number of colors, not to curl, and to be ink-saving. [Mountings to order. 
If you wish to secure prompt delivery, low freights and excellent Paper, send your orders, 





United States Map Premium. 


Size, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 10 inches. 


United States Map given last year. 


At the request of a number of our 
subscribers we offer again as a pre- 
mium the reversible Political and 


A most magnificent present; a perfect mine 


of information. The Map is brought down to date and includes Cleveland’s administration, last Census and history of the 


World’s Fair. 








SSeS SSS 





ILLUSTRATION OF MAP PACKED READY FOR SHIPMENT. 





GIVEN FREE FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Anyone sending us the names of four subscribers, at the regular yearly rate, $2.00 per year, or $8.00, will receive one 


of these maps as a premium, sent free of expense. 


Maps sold separately if desired at $1.25 each. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NK WHICH can possibly be required for any 
—~» printing is essential for 
HALF-TONE WORK ON COATED PAPER. 


The shallow half-tone plate can only be properly 
used on a superior grade of coated or an extremely 

good grade of supersized and calendered paper. 
The shallow plate cares not at what price you have 

undertaken to do the job, it refuses to work with 

poor ink on poor paper. It will reject the treacher- 

ous earth color, the heavy orange mineral, even if 

their faults are hidden by the amiable magnesia. 

It hates adulterated inks, and will not have them. 

We make a fine line of Black and Colored Half- 

Tone Inks. 





Blacks listing from $1 to $3 upward. 


Browns, Reds, Blues, Greens, Purples in finest pure 
Lake Colors, as well as an endless number cf com- 
binations of two or more of these at 
$3 list per pound and upward, 

or will match any color to order in a fine Half- 
Tone Ink. 

When ordering, please send sample of paper 
on which the half-tone is to be printed. 


JAENECKE-ULLMAN 
COMPANY, 


536 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Folding Machines, Embossing and Inking Presses, Automatic Book -Trimmers, 
Signature Presses, Smashing Machines, Job Backing Machines, 
Rotary Board Cutters, Round Corner Cutters, Koife Grinding Machines, 
Screw Standing Presses, Toggle Standing Presses, Glue Heaters, 


AND ALL SIZES OF HAND-CLAMP, COMBINED HAND-SCREW AND AUTOMATIC POWER-CLAMP, AND COMBINED HAND AND 
SELF CLAMP POWER PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


7 ed — 








JOB FOLDER. 


COMMERCIAL JOB PRINTERS 


Are doing folding by hand, because heretofore NO FOLDER was made capable of doing 
THE ENTIRE RANGE OF WORK. 


THE SEYBOLD JOB FOLDER 


Is the only machine built which will do all the folding in such an establishment. 


It folds small sheets and large sheets. It will pay for its cost in less than one year. 

It makes 2,.3 or 4 folds, as may be desired. It does better and more accurate work than hand folding. 
It makes 8, 16, 24 and 32 page signatures. It is capable of rapid and accurate adjustment. 

It does the work of 4 or 5 girls at one-fourth cost. It needs no expert to change from one signature to another. 
It occupies less space than is required by above girls. It is sold on thirty days’ trial, and with 


THE BROADEST GUARANTEE OF PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


It is the greatest TIME and MONEY SAVER ever offered to the Printing Trade. Order one on trial. 


This Folder folds sheets 12x 13 or 31x42. Same with 8-page paster. 


ee -atagtn a THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 
sanenmaodaae DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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TWO Of te Mos Retable Wire sitter wn t0 flan 






- MANUFACTURED BY . 





_ THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


A. G. MACKAY, MANAGER. 


©) Pa Perfection 
















Perfection ‘‘C”’ 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED.) 


r ww am " rer ws This cut represents the most perfect running 

machine in the world, as well as the most rapid. 
The machine is specially adapted for stitching cal- 
endars. No pamphlet-binder should be without it. 


Capacity, one sheet to one-quarter inch. Saddle 
and table. Wire used, 23 to 30 gauge. 


Prices on application. 


Every machine guaranteed. 
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(©) Perfection “G” 








Perfection ‘‘G”’ 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED.) 








STEAM POWER OR TREADLE. 


This is the best general purpose Machine in 
the world. 


Capacity, one-sixteenth to over seven-eighths 
of an inch. 


Wire, 20 to 28 gauge. Trough and flat table. 
Prices on application. 
Every Machine guaranteed. 














NOTE.—We hold in warehouse, ready for prompt 
shipment, an immense stock of our celebrated ‘‘Per- 
fection Brand’’ Stitching Wire to suit all Wire-Stitching 


17 Astor Place 


orerwliatl NEW YORK OFFICE: | 149 E°Eighth St. 
a ee TORONTO: 28 Front Street, West. 








Write for Catalogue and further information to e CHICAGO: 328-334 Dearborn Street. 
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This is the Last Issue of 


Vol. XI of 


The Inland Printer. ; 


We all know that S & & 


Times are Hard 


But you cettainly cannot get along 


Without the Magazine. 





As the Volume now consists of six tssues, 
the price $1.00, you need not lay out a very 
large sum to insure your getting it each month. 
Can you not afford $1.002 Send in your 
renewal. Volume XII will be the best of au. 








THE HAMILTON MBG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


PRINTERS’ FURNITURE—the best of workmanship—made of the finest woods. Our goods 
are used by the leading printers throughout the world. 


onis OOD TYPE 
A \ \ IS UNEQUALED. We have an unlimited assortment 
\.. \ 


eA, 






of patterns to cut from. See our catalogue for confir- 
mation of this. Over six hundred different designs of 





type faces; also six hundred designs of border. 


‘ WE ARE CENTRALLY LOCATED for distribution 
throughout the United States, where skilled labor can be 
easily secured. We are in the heart of the lumber dis- 
trict. This is why we can offer you such bargains. 
Our Catalogues show everything. SEND FOR THEM. 





On ne i iif 


kas’ SEE OUR EXHIBIT at the WORLD’S FAIR. 
Location — Machinery Hall Annex, Section 33, 
Column T-39. 


-Our WISCONSIN CABINET — Fict Top and Fitted with Brackets. 
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CELEBRATED 


BYRON WESTON 60. 


edger and Record Paper 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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